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\ BOUT ten years ago, in a burst of 
A editorial bumptiousness, we of- 
ed to give anyone five dollars for 
+h misprint found in an issue of this 
agazine. In the very first number one 
our eagle-eyed subscribers found four 

ch errors, but fortunately he did not 

sist on his pound of flesh. Since that 
me the offer has been reduced to five 
mts. 

While browsing in “The Love Af- 

s of a Bibliomaniac”’ by Eugene Field, 
found this cheerful passage: “Once 

pon a time the Foulis printing estab- 

shment in Glasgow determined to 
int a perfect Horace; accordingly the 
oof sheets were hung at the gates of 
€ university, and a sum of money was 
aid for every error detected. Notwith- 
anding these precautions the edition 
ad six uncorrected errors in it when it 
as finally published. Disraeli says that 
ne so-called Pearl Bible had six thou- 
nd errata! The works of Picus of 
firandula, Strasburg, 1507, gave a list 
errata covering fifteen folio pages, and 
worse case is that of ‘Missae ac Mis- 
is Anatomia’ (1561), a volume of one 
indred and seventy-two pages, fifteen 

‘which are devoted to the errata. The 
uthor of the Missae felt so deeply ag- 
ieved by this array of blunders that he 

ade a public explanation to the effect 

hat the devil himself stole the manu- 
ript, tampered with it, and then actu- 
lly compelled the printer to misread it. 

“I am not sure that this ingenious 

xplanation did not give origin to the 

‘rm ‘printer’s devil.’ ” — (page 116.) 
As a matter of fact, the only explana- 

on we can offer for misprints in any 
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issue of LirurcicaAL Arts is that a 
“devil” of some sort is responsible, but 
we take solace in the fact that the so- 
called Pearl Bible had six thousand 
errors. 


OPTIMISM has ever been a part of 
our outlook in matters pertaining to re- 
ligious art. Indeed, without optimism 
anyone deeply interested in this work 
would sink into disturbing thought and 
eventually despair. But optimism, with- 
out some reasons for it, would be naive 
and futile. It seems to us that such rea- 
sons are evident in many present-day 
aspects of problems involved in the 
evolution of all the arts in the service 
of the Church and in their normal solu- 
tion. Not only in Europe are there such 
evidences of vigorous growth in many 
places, but here in our own land there 
are many examples — both visual and 
intangible at the moment — that can 
give us cause for hope. One of the rea- 
sons for hope is the growing interest 
among architects and students of archi- 
tecture in our universities in the under- 
lying principles without which we can 
fall in the trap of unbridled sentimental- 
ism and a loss of that necessary discipline 
without which art and architecture 
sink to the level of prideful gymnastics 
of design. In other words, z# is the liturgy 
that matters — the rest follows in quiet 
and dignified sequence. 

In line with this growing professional 
interest in basic principles we can hope 
that many architects and students will 
find time to read the excellent transla- 
tion (by the Reverend Benedict Avery, 
oss, and the Reverend Godfrey Diek- 
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mann, osB, of Saint John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota) of the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on 
Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy 
according to the encyclical letters Musz- 
cae sacrae disciplina and Mediator Dei, 
of Pope Pius XII, September 3, 1958: 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis [AAS] 50 (1958) 
630-663, published in the November 
1958 issue of WORSHIP. 


IN THIS ISSUE we are privileged to 
offer articles which reinforce in many 
ways the exposition of those basic princi- 
ples which stem from a careful reading 
of the papal pronouncements. The 
Bishop of Reno, the Most Reverend 
Robert J. Dwyer, bids us return to the 
realization that the symbol of a church 
plan is the altar. Monsignor Joaquim 
Nabuco’s short but telling explanation 
of “The Liturgical Revival and Low 
Mass” sets things straight by pointing 
out that deviations in liturgical observ- 
ance result in many changes which af- 
fect the design of sanctuaries and the 
shape of the altar. Many architects have 
insisted that the “‘shape,” and size, of 
an altar are matters of scale, but they 
forget that it is a human scale — a scale 
fitted to the celebrant and the sacrificial 
action, not the scale of the building it- 
self. 

Jean Charlot reiterates a number of 
valid criticisms of other deviations, this 
time directly related to the arts. The cor- 
respondence brings up matters which 
will surely be of interest to many of our 
readers. These letters indicate a grow- 
ing consciousness of religious art which 
augurs well for the future. 
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Tue Most REVEREND RosBerT J. DWYER 


HIS IS A tale of two cities. 

The first city is bathed in the 
mellow glow of an idealized past. 
Above its clustering roofs, climbing the 
river bank and lining its precipitous 
streets, there crouches the tawny mass 
of the cathedral, like a benevolent 
lion guarding its lair. Romanesque or 
gothic, renaissance or baroque, Pugin 
or Ralph Adams Cram, good architec- 
ture or indifferent, there is no question 
of its dominance. The cathedral is in 
full control, testifying by its silent elo- 
quence to the power of its symbolism. 
For it is properly as a symbol that we 
remember the cathedral dominating 
the city. 

The other city flaunts its skyline of 
vast towers etched nebulously against 
the smog. They are the towers of indus- 
try and commerce, appropriate symbols 
of the wealth that is the familiar charac- 
teristic of the modern age. The cathe- 
dral may be there, but you will have to 
search sharply for it, its toothpick 
spires lost in the jungle of enormous 
parallelograms. As a symbol it has been 
almost completely effaced, and there 
would seem to be no practical hope of 
its recovering its lost eminence. 

Or, let us suppose, for one wild 
moment, that the cathedral were to re- 
turn in a repetition of Toynbee’s classic 
pattern, and reassert its dominion over 
the symbolic imagination of men. The 
suggestion verges on a Venetian night- 
mare, the evocation of something so 
tremendous and overriding as to mock 
all reality. For how could the cathedral 
dominate the murky horizon of the 
modern city, Chicago or Los Angeles 
or Sao Paulo, thrusting its mighty bulk 
into the upper sky? Its weight, we think, 
would crush much more than the im- 
probable pile of its foundations; it 
would crush the very souls of its build- 
ers. For it is the vision of Babel brought 
up to date. 

There is a salutary comment to be 
added to this. The replacement of the 
cathedral as the symbol of the city 
might appear, on casual reflection, to 
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imply the replacement of religion 
itself as a dominant force of life. It has 
been so interpreted by many grave and 
competent authorities, whether by way 
of rejoicing or lamentation. But it is by 
no means clear that this is so, or not, at 
any rate, to the extent that we would be 
persuaded to believe. Was the cathe- 
dral, in the era of its unique grandilo- 
quence, altogether a symbol of religion? 
And is the life insurance building, tower- 
ing in glass and stainless steel, alto- 
gether a symbol of man’s rejection of 
religion as a high concern of life? It is 
a question which nags at the coattails 
of our consciousness, for we are both 
the heirs and victims of our past. It is 
particularly difficult for us who are of 
the household of the faith to divest our- 
selves of the symbolism of the cathedral, 
for it was the unquestioned pattern of 
our thinking and doing for well over a 
thousand years. It is hard for us to 
replace it without feeling at the same 
time that we are losing something al- 
most essential to the faith. 


‘THERE IS NO question but that man 
lives by symbols. It is a principle basic 
to our view of the Church as God’s 
house built upon the rock; it is the 
divine justification of the whole sacra- 
mental system whereby man is enabled 
to share the very life of God. But be- 
yond these sanctioned symbols, as we 
find and lose ourselves in the business 
of living and in the life-span of our 
human cultures, the priority and dura- 
bility of symbols, and the weight of 
importance to be attached to them, 
become a problem exceedingly com- 


* An address delivered on July 19 at the 
seminar on art and architecture sponsored by 
the Liturgy program of the University of 
Notre Dame with the cooperation of the 
department of fine arts and the department of 
architecture. It is here printed with the per- 
mission of the seminar’s chairman, the Rev- 
erend Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. With the 
approval of the author, certain topical refer- 
ences have been omitted. Bishop Dwyer also 
delivered this talk at the Liturgical WEEK, 
held in Cincinnati, August. 


plex, and it is almost impossible t 
isolate their exact meaning in the: 
exact context. There is, as has alreadg 
been suggested, a great deal of evidency 
to support the view that the cathedrz 
included much more than religion in i: 
symbolism; that it typified wealth an 
power and esteem, if not downrigh 
human pride. It chose mass and bull 
and height as the necessary concom 
itants of its imaginative display; 
greater the mass and the more exaltes 
the height the more impressive tl 
symbolism, until, in the course of tima 
it encountered the humiliation of Bea’ 
vais. All this, however, had very littl 
relation to actual use or usefulness, foi 
the cathedral, quite obviously, was nc¢ 
primarily designed to house the famil 
of God. Moreover, the practical em 
slavement of the Christian world t' 
the symbolism of the cathedral changee 
and warped the original concept of th’ 
Christian liturgy as the act of communa 
worship. Even today, when the symbc 
for all practical purposes is obsolete, w 
are largely committed to the patterns i 
devised to modify and accommodat: 
that concept. : 

It is understood that the term cai 
thedral is used here in the generic og 
even symbolic sense, as designating th 
whole pattern of Christian architecturd 
and art from the early middle ages td 
our own times. For if the cathed: 
technically, was the cathedra of the 
bishop, it became quickly enough the 
model for church building and decorat 
ing, save possibly for that which was con 
tent with rural obscurity. The vast 
jority of urban churches, collegiate ana 
parochial, over this long millennium 
were conceived basically in terms of the 
cathedral, or as dominating the city; 
Often enough, actually, they succeedec 
in putting the proper cathedrals te 
shame. There is perhaps no view of tha: 
strange anomaly, the gothic revival, se 
illuminating as the urge to recapture 
in terms of mass and bulk and soaring 
height, the vanishing pre-eminence o 
the cathedral. 
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The inertia of custom, however, is ex- 
edingly potent. If confidence is gone, 
e ineluctable pattern remains for us, 
deeply ingrained in the imaginative 
emory of clergy and laity alike that 
e overthrow of the symbolism even 
ww hardly seems to have impinged on 
ir awareness. We are still building 
thic cathedrals in suburbia, byzan- 
1¢ mausoleums in exurbia, and even 
hen we throw discretion to the winds 
1d hit upon what is hopefully called 
modern, we are still thinking, ac- 
ally, of the cathedral. To recall the 
gend that Debussy wove into his 
4unting melody, we still hear the bells 
La Cathédrale engloutie tolling in the 
=pths of our consciousness. 


’OU HAVE ASKED me to speak to 
ju on the subject of art and architec- 
we for the Church in our age. If I 
em to be dodging the issue it is with 
certain malice aforethought. The sub- 
ct itself might very conveniently be 
andled by a discussion of art principles 
nd art forms as applied to the new 
cchniques of construction and _ the 
merging patterns of modern imagina- 
on. But, quite aside from the fact 
1at you know a great deal more about 
1ese things than I do, it occurs to me 
vat the question I have broached is 
ven more basic. If we are confused 
bout the very nature of the symbol we 
re employing it is of relatively small 
msequence whether we express our 
onfusion in classical forms or in ac- 
ents of contemporary complaint. If, 
1 other words, we continue blindly in 
rf effort to pump vitality into a sym- 
ol which has lost its reference and vi- 
lity for the age we live in, then it 
oesn’t much matter about the style 
re use or the materials we select. The 
90t problem is the validity of our 
ymbol. 

My thesis, quite simply stated, is that 
1e cathedral symbol which has domi- 
ated our thinking and imagination for 
) long, and has dictated the forms and 
oncepts of our building and decora- 
on, from actual cathedrals to country 
arish churches, is dead and had better 
e buried. The sooner we get it out of 
ur system the better it will be for the 
ltimate development of living art and 
rchitecture in the service of religion. 
‘or religion has by no means ceased 
> be a dominant force among men. 
t merely operates in a different manner 
sday from the way it did, say, in the 
1iddle ages or in the exuberant days of 
ne baroque. If it has left off its em- 


phasis upon what might be called its 
political priority, it has in no way 
lessened its social impact, and there is 
ample evidence to show that it has 
actually deepened and widened its 
spiritual dominion. In this it follows 
no pattern more closely than that of the 
Holy See itself, which has disclaimed 
one empire to claim its own with 
magnificent authority. 

The cathedral was the proper symbol 
of a political Christendom which may 
well have been entirely necessary and 
useful in its time, but whose necessity, 
desirability, and usefulness have with- 
ered away. It was necessary then for 
religion to dominate even in the physi- 
cal sense, by the employment of mass 
and bulk and arrogance of towers com- 
manding the landscape, less to spy 
out the political enemy than to cow the 
underlings. But the Church as church 
requires a positive symbolism. If it is 
not the cathedral, what is it? In the 
biblical imagery the church is the house 
of God and the gate of heaven. In the 
Christian dispensation it is that com- 
bination of temple and synagogue 
which makes it the place of sacrifice and 
of communion in that sacrifice. Quite 
obviously, the symbol we require has 
been there all the time, though strangely 
and improperly relegated, throughout 
the length of the cathedral era, to sub- 
ordinate rank and importance. For the 
symbol is the altar. 

In the cathedral concept it was the 
structure itself which assumed priority. 
It was the fortress of the Faith, the 
stronghold of religion, the rhetorical 
assertion of the temporal assertion of 
the temporal triumph of Christen- 
dom. But the altar which the cathedral 
housed might be and often was quite 
inconspicuous. Even where it was not 
hidden behind choir and rood screen, 
or even where it was given the dubious 
dignity of a kind of throne, it failed to 
measure up to the overwhelming gran- 
deur of its housing. It was no longer the 
immediate and spontaneous symbol 
of the church. And for all the liturgical 
revival of the last hundred years, it 
has not yet recaptured its rightful 
place in our symbolic imagination. 

If it is to be restored, it must be by 
dint of a revolution in our thinking. 
We are to throw off the encrusted 
carapace in order to reveal the pearl of 
great price hidden within. If we are to 
conceive the altar as the heart and cen- 
ter of the church we have to do more 
than merely adapt the cathedral con- 
cept to a more convenient accommoda- 
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tion. We have to think of a structure de- 
signed for the altar, rather than the altar 
designed for the structure. We have to 
think of the liturgy for which the altar 
is the focal point as central to the whole 
meaning and usefulness of the church, 
not as an adjunct of a monument which 
could very well serve for any number of 
extraneous purposes. There have been 
efforts made already to approximate 
this new functionalism, but for the most 
part they have been tentative and too 
often controlled by an unwillingness to 
throw off the concept of the church 
as cathedral. 


I AM PERFECTLY aware that the 
Holy See is justifiably concerned to pre- 
vent the unhappy concomitants of revo- 
lution, which are principally a con- 
tempt for the past and an eagerness to 
experiment beyond the bounds of 
Aristotelian formula of probability or 
necessity. But I know of nothing in the 
thinking of the Holy See that conflicts 
with the proposition that it is the altar, 
rather than the cathedral, which is the 
just and appropriate symbol of our wor- 
ship. The Sovereign Pontiff, who has 
written so luminously on the place of 
the liturgy in our lives, has not, it is 
true, dealt with the problem from the 
approach suggested here, but his urging 
that we make the mass central, not 
merely in theory but in actual practice, 
touches the very heart of the matter. 
The liturgical reforms, moreover, which 
have been introduced during the present 
pontificate, would seem to indicate very 
strongly an insistence upon the com- 
munity of worship which the cathedral 
has rendered impractical but for which 
the altar would serve as the center and 
focus. 

It is entirely justifiable to remark, in 
this connection, that no one should 
aspire to work for the Church, as artist 
or architect, who does not understand 
the liturgy of the Church, who is not 
literally steeped in its meaning, and 
who does not possess the imaginative 
capacity to provide it with a setting 
which will give it full scope and enhance 
its tremendous dramatic values. This 
cannot be merely an archeological eru- 
dition. Belloc’s familiar passage, in 
which he describes as the high point of 
Christian civilization a pontifical mass 
celebrated in a mediaeval cathedral 
with all the pomp and panoply of that 
colorful age, has made a profound im- 
pression upon the ecclesiastical world. 
But is it altogether a true picture; or is 
it true to the extent of saying that it 
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actually satisfied the total Christian 
need? It might be asked where the 
people were, and how many of them 
were able to see the mass and participate 
in it as the family of Christ. Yet it is 
precisely this element of participation 
which is central to the liturgical revival 
of our age. The concept of the sanctu- 
ary as a stage, remote and aloof, upon 
which the mystery of the faith is to be 
enacted with more of mystery than of 
communal sharing, may have more to 
do with the growth of anti-clericalism 
than we care to admit. 


WHAT DOES all this point to in the 
question of designing and building the 
church? It means, first of all, getting rid 
of the archeological preconceptions of 
the cathedral; preconceptions from 
which the employment of contemporary 
forms is no more exempt than the in- 
sistence upon the baroque or the gothic. 
It means breaking with the tradition 
of the nave where you can put the 
people for convenience and the sanc- 
tuary where you can enshrine the altar 
in its niche. It means a long farewell 
to those trite formulas of church plan- 
ning which have blighted imagination 
and ingenuity and have covered the 
country with edifices which, whatever 
their incidental differences of style, 
are as like as peas in a pod. Let us admit 
it; we have suffered for too long from a 
kind of architectural constipation. 

It means making the altar of sacrifice 
central to the entire architectural 
scheme, in such a way that it is the 
immediate focus of the family of Christ 
gathered around it and participating in 
its divine action. I am perfectly well 
aware that the exigencies of our time 
demand the accommodation of large 
crowds of people; yet are we not prone 
to exaggerate maximum seating in utter 
disregard of the liturgical demands 
for space in which to carry out, with dig- 
nity and amplitude, those solemn pro- 
cessions of clergy and laity which the 
restoration calls for with an insistence 
that speaks eloquently of the mind of 
the Church? Once this is established 
as a principle and accepted as a genuine 
challenge by the architect who is sensi- 
tive to liturgical values, what a tre- 
mendous field opens up for splendid 
variety in the building of the churches 
of tomorrow! It is far from my intention 
here to do more than suggest the rich- 
ness of this approach, for I am neither 
architect nor artist; but for the moment 
I could well wish I might be, to share 
in what seems to many of us the most 


exhilarating prospect in many centuries. 

Doubtless prudence is called for, and 
a certain sobriety of judgment, for 
nothing could be worse than the vulgar 
degeneration of the church into a kind 
of theatrical arena. The recent direc- 
tives of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites concerning the altar itself and the 
treatment of the tabernacle, as well as 
the position of the priest offering mass, 
indicate clearly enough a concern lest 
misguided enthusiasm for new forms 
and new possibilities expose us to the 
snare of pure novelty. There is a dignity 
which is inseparable from the concept 
of the House of God, which, however 
far we may depart from the cathedral 
pattern, must never be lost. There is 
an inevitable otherness about a church, 
so that no matter what its individual 
style, or whether it be large or small, ur- 
ban or rural, it has its immediate dis- 
tinction. It may not compete with the 
life insurance building down the street; 
it is no longer concerned to do so 
being content with what it is. But in 
the perfection of its own being and in 
the clarity of its proper proportions, it 
need yield nothing in its impressive- 
ness. 


STYLE IS the perennial problem, 
storm center of endless controversy. It 
is the point of departure between the 
general body of clergy and laity, loyal 
to traditional forms (though admittedly 
far more concerned with the appear- 
ances than with the substance), and the 
artist and architect, who feel a consci- 
entious obligation of building honestly 
with contemporary materials in the con- 
temporary mood. Rarely if ever in the 
history of man’s esthetic development 
and appreciation has the rift been 
sharper or wider. It is the result, un- 
doubtedly, of the cleavage which has 
separated the arts from the Church, 
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and enthusiastic patron. Our problem is 
reconciliation, however difficult it may 
prove to achieve. And to effect recon- 
ciliation there must be a willingness on 
the part of artist and churchman to 
understand one another, not necessarily 
by way of compromising principles but 
by way of arriving at basic compre- 
hension of aims and methods. 

If there is fault on the part of clergy 
and laity, there is equal fault on the 
part of architect and artist. Modern art 
has developed in a prevailing atmos- 
phere of secularism, and has been 
predominantly concerned to create 
forms which reflect only too clearly the 
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functionalism of industry and the ez 
treme personalism of the artist, cut o¢ 
from the main stream of the Christia: 
spiritual tradition. But the bleak au 
terity of industrialism is not the whod 
of modern life, nor is the flight frov 
reality a necessary solution of moder: 
art. A church which might at a 
time be converted into a factory, decc 
rated with an almost contemptuov 
disregard of the permanent huma:z 
needs of its worshippers, offers 
formula of reconciliation. For t 
church is not a factory and should nevey 
be even remotely conceived or treated a 
one; and the purpose of art, which is t 
delight, is defeated by an impersonah 
ism which is personalism carried t 
excess, disdainful of the irreducibb 
human element. 


I HAVE SPOKEN elsewhere of 
dehumanization of the arts, that blig: 
which was discerned and labelled ii 
the 1920’s by Ortega y Gasset. It is m: 
conviction that this is the heart of o 
contemporary problem, but that it i 
primarily philosophical, not architec« 
tural or artistic. It is because builder: 
have ceased to think in terms of ma 
and his spiritual needs that so little haz 
been accomplished of permanent wort 
in modern ecclesiastical architecture¢ 
and even that modern domestic ana 
industrial construction has contributec 
to our cosmic discontent. It is because 
artists have come very close to denying 
that their art has any real human refer 
ence that their work has taken on th 
atmosphere of Gnostocism or Albi: 
gensianism rather than of Christiani 
with its feet rooted in nature and itd 
head swimming in the clouds of graces 
The issue, I repeat, is philosophical op 
esthetic as it reflects a fundamenta: 
error or heresy, rather than a questior 
of materials of principles of design: 
There is certainly no reason why con: 
temporary simplicity and _ insistence 
upon absolute honesty should not pro- 
duce as valid and as attractive a style 
as anything we have known in the pastt 
besides offering a far wider field fow 
originality and even daring in the em. 
ployment of materials and the com4 
position of space. 

If this is true, then the role of the 
contemporary Christian artist and ar- 
chitect is fraught with highest interest’ 
and inseparable from a grave consci-i 
entious obligation. Their task is not tc 
swim with the stream, it is to direct it 
It is not to accede to the further de 
humanization of the arts, but to returm 
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o their radical humanization, as the 
urging out of a corrupt leaven that 
he whole may be leavened for the 
sssential uses of man. This is not a 
lea for vulgarization or for stupid 
compromises, for neither art nor re- 
igion would be served by either. It is a 
plea for a genuine effort, on the part 
of the builders and makers, to under- 
stand the Christian philosophy and the 
Christian esthetics. It is the only possi- 
ble bridge between the Church and 
contemporary art, and the only possible 
door for a living art for tomorrow. 

You will forgive me if I remark that 
artists, typically, are stubborn people 
to deal with, almost as stubborn as 
bishops or parish priests. They are not 
only jealous of their own prerogatives, 
but they tend to intolerance of other 
artists, Architects despise other artists, 
and the opinion entertained by these 
other artists of architects is deplorable. 
It would be foolish to suppose that a 
word here could go very far toward 
correcting this condition of internecine 
strife and conflict; but truly, it is as 
great a handicap to the progress of 
Christian art as any in the field. For the 
architect who ignores or belittles the 
other arts, mural painting, stained glass, 
metal work, is hampering himself quite 
as much as he is the product, just as the 
priest who interferes beyond his com- 
petence is hampering the work of the 
architect. There is no priority in the 
arts, no graded hierarchy of impor- 
ance. They are all essential, just as they 
are all bound by the same esthetic 
principles and devoted to the creation 
of beauty. There must needs be a kind 
of “divine democracy of things’’ in the 
whole business of building and decorat- 
g, of planning and executing, not as 
mere afterthought to the architect’s 
conception of what a church should be, 
but as an integral part of it. The tragedy 
hich has overtaken so many examples 
f ecclesiastical building in our times 
has all too evidently been the result of 
a complete lack of understanding be- 
een the artists employed. I would not 
attempt to assess the cardinal blame 
here, but the initial fault, you will 
agree, must be laid in many cases to 
architects who have given too little 
onsideration to their fellow artists. The 
muralist who finds space misused for his 
purposes may go on to abuse the con- 
pt of the architect, but the whole 
oncatenation of errors might have been 
avoided had it been considered worth 
hile to think the thing through to- 
yether at the outset. 


Art, indeed, is coming to be every- 
body’s business. It is a mark of our time 
that the frontiers of art have been so 
marvelously extended that its discus- 
sion, and even to some degree its com- 
prehension, are no longer the special 
province of an exiguous elite, but the 
concern of millions, literally, of our 
contemporaries. André Malraux in his 
magisterial work, Les Voix du Silence, 
has described this phenomenon as “‘the 
museum without walls,”? meaning that 
the materials for the study and evalua- 
tion of art have been brought within 
the reach of most civilized men. This 
has been accomplished within the past 
few generations, beginning with the 
recording and diffusion of music and 
the drama, which has now reached such 
extraordinary development through ra- 
dio and television, and extending 
through the fields of photography and 
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IT IS POSSIBLE now for a man living 
almost anywhere in the world to have 
at his disposal very much if not all of, 
the treasures of the ages. He need no 
longer be a millionaire, a Pierpont 
Morgan or an Andrew Mellon, ex- 
pending huge sums to rifle the galleries 
and plunder the impoverished churches 
and monastic houses to amass a private 
collection. It may be granted that the 
possession of one original painting of 
merit is better than the ownership of a 
hundred color prints, but the fact that 
the average man can own a hundred 
prints, and can gain thereby a richer 
appreciation of art, is a triumph pe- 
culiar to our own time. It would be 
pleasant for the Bishop of Reno to 
employ his own private orchestra, after 
the example of Mozart’s somewhat diffi- 
cult patron, the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, but under the circumstances the 
Bishop of Reno is not too badly off in 
being able to afford, on disks, as much 
of Mozart as he wishes to hear at one 
sitting. 

It is in this sense, the remarkable dif- 
fusion of artistic knowledge and oppor- 
tunity, that it is true to say that art is 
becoming everybody’s business. I am 
perfectly well aware of the artistic fal- 
lacy implicit in the statement. That art 
is widely known does not necessarily 
mean that it is understood or genu- 
inely appreciated, any more than gen- 
eral literacy is a guarantee of general 
intelligence. But it would be difficult 
to argue (though I have heard it done) 
that because many people who know 
how to read do not know what to read, 
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therefore literacy should be abolished. 
And it would be similarly tendentious 
to maintain that because many people 
who have at their disposal the store- 
house of the world’s artistic treasures 
do not know quite what to make of it, 
the walls of the museum should be built 
up again and the key turned in the lock. 

The conviction, in other words, is 
widespread that the whole subject of 
the artistic and the Church is entering 
upon a new phase or dimension. Time 
was when art, and religious art in par- 
ticular, was nobody’s business but the 
artist’s and the clerical patron’s. It was 
pretty much of a closed deal from which 
the Church, considered as the body of 
the faithful, was rigorously excluded. 
Now it would be far from true to 
say that this situation has altogether 
changed, for obviously it has not. But 
it is true to say that it is changing, and 
for this we can be profoundly grateful. 
It is changing to a situation where 
Catholics as a whole are becoming more 
deeply and intimately conscious of the 
place and importance of art in the whole 
complex of Christian living, and are 
markedly striving toward a more in- 
telligent appreciation of their artistic 
heritage. It is no longer an infallible 
mark of piety to be satisfied with artis- 
tic junk, any more than it is a gauge of 
orthodoxy to be content with maudlin 
music of sentimental sermons. It may be 
described as an approach to Catholic 
maturity. 

All these factors, at any rate, enter 
into a discussion of art and architecture 
for the Church in our time. The dearest 
ambition we have is that the Church be 
served by the best we have and the 
best we are, whether we are artists or 
philosophers, doers or thinkers, crafts- 
men or contributors. We all share the 
exhilaration of serving her in terms of 
our own time, bringing our talents and 
genius, our materials and methods, for 
her wise and maternal disposal. On this 
occasion, without attempting to be 
exhaustive, I have touched on several 
of the aspects of the problem, the ques- 
tion of the paramount symbol, the 
matter of our basic esthetic approach, 
the necessary harmony of the arts, and 
the growing appreciation of what the 
Church needs and what the artists can 
do for her. Anyone of these aspects 
might well command our total attention 
for a very much longer time than I have 
felt free to devote to it. 

But it is at least worth remarking 
that these are the things that concern 
us and bother us, that we are interested 
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enough to take the time to think about 
them, work over them in our minds, 
and consider their application to the 
general problem as well as to our own 
personal talent or profession. There 


may be a danger of the arts being 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” but the greatest art is the 
happy union of heart and mind, the 
controlled and perfected expression of 
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man’s artistic emotion. With a clearer’ 
knowledge of the Church, her symbols 
and her needs, the artist of today can dd 
great things for the praise of God and the 
place where His glory dwelleth. 


The Tapestry of Sixtus IV in the 


Convent of Saint Francis in Assisi 


HE CONVENT of Saint Francis 

in Assisi is again in possession of its 
precious tapestry representing the Se- 
raphic Tree (Franciscan Iconography), 
which was restored by the laboratory of 
the Vatican Museums and, early in 
1958, exhibited briefly in the Vatican 
Pinacoteca. 

This piece is known only to a few 
experts, although unquestionably it 
must be considered one of the most per- 
fect examples of tapestry weaving in the 
15th century, which for this branch of 
art was “the golden age.” The great 
monograph of H. Goebel (Die Wand- 
teppiche, Berlin, 1933-39) makes no 
mention of it, but summary reference is 
found in U. Gnoli (“L’arte romanica 
nell’ Umbria,” in Augusta Perusia, 1906), 
in G. Cristofani (Note @arte alla Mostra 
di Perugia, Perugia, 1908), in B. Marin- 
angeli (“L’arazzo di Sisto IV,” in Mis- 
cellanea francescana, 1914), in B. Klein- 
schmidt (Die Basilica San Francesco in 
‘Assisi, II, Berlin, 1915), and E. Zocca 
(‘“‘Assisi,” in Catalogo delle cose d’arte e di 
antichita, IX, Rome, 1936, with bib- 
liography). 

Little is known of the tapestry’s his- 
tory. Those scholars who have written 
of it agree that it was presented to the 
convent in Assisi by Sixtus IV in 1479. 
While the source of this information — 
perhaps a local tradition — is still un- 
known, there is no reason to question it. 

After restoration the arras measures 
3.5 by 4.4 meters, or about 11 feet, 6 
inches by 14 feet, 5 inches. It is woven 
of wool thread, with silk in the brighter 
areas. The figures are arranged in two 
clearly superposed planes, on a dark 
blue background which gives extraor- 
dinary brilliance to the other colors. 
These are bright but matched with such 
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taste as never to be strident. In the 
upper section, center, we see Saint 
Francis in the act of receiving the stig- 
mata from the winged crucifix, and — 
an unusual detail — il Poverello is shown 
beardless. Behind him, by way of a 
tabernacle, is a red curtain, opened to 
reveal a blue lining; it is embellished 
with an inscription in fine gothic letter- 
ing: Tres ordines hic ordinat (“This man 
founded three Orders’’). Above this 
grouping appear the Madonna and 
Child, surrounded by a flowering al- 
mond tree; the Child holds a regal 
globe surmounted by the cross. 

From the tabernacle issue the power- 
ful branches of a kind of “Tree of 
Jesse,”’ trimmed with broad olive-green 
leaves and ending in large, fantastic 
flowers on which rest the spiritual chil- 
dren of the Seraphic Father, all illus- 
trious for their holiness. All have halos, 
and their names are written in white 
letters. From the left, top to bottom, 
they are: Saint Louis of Anjou, Bishop 
of Toulouse, in miter and cope, with a 
crozier, a book, and the lily-patterned 
crown of Anjou suspended from a 
bough; Saint Clare of Assisi, founder of 
the Second Franciscan Order, the Poor 
Clares, with the monstrance; and Saint 
Elzear of Sabran, Count of Ariano, a 
tertiary, who wears a brown mantle 
over his breastplate, and is holding a 
sword in his left hand and a heavy 
rosary in his right. 


On THE opposite side are figured: 
Saint Bernardino of Siena, here shown 
with youthful features, contrary to 
iconographic tradition, and with the 
monogram of the name of Jesus; Saint 
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Antony of Lisbon, called Antony o 
Padua, who holds a jeweled cross in hi 
right hand and a lantern in his lefti 
while a strange little red devil tries ix 
vain to attack him. Three miters hang 
on a bough beside him. Lastly, we see 
Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, tha 
widowed queen of Hungary and pa 
troness of the Third Order, with a tunid 
in her left hand and three superim 
posed crowns in her right. All are turn: 
ing their heads toward the central scen 
except Saint Clare, who is looking wit 
devotion at the consecrated host. 

The lower section of the tapestry 
the same uniformly dark blue backs 
ground, but here it is sown with smal 
flowering plants of various colors: 
Spaced at regular intervals are five fz 
mous members of the Order who wer 
not then inscribed in the catalogue oa 
saints. It is curious to note that one o 
these, Saint Bonaventure, was canon: 
ized a few years later, while another 
the antipope Alexander V, as seen ia 
the light of history enjoys a very dubiot 
fame today. These figures are standingd 
in profile, and the name of each i 
written underneath. In the center, on : 
slightly higher plane than the others 
the donor, Sixtus IV, stands ou 
prominently, and below him we see th 
coat of arms of the Delle Rovere. Ox 
either side of Sixtus stand two othe: 
eventual popes, then Friars Minort 
Nicholas IV is on his right, and on th 
left is Alexander V, elected pope ix 
1409 by the schismatic Council of Pisa¢ 
All are in pontifical robes, wear the 
triple tiara, and hold the double tra asi 
verse cross in their right hands, whic 
are extended in blessing. 

At the extremes of this grouping a 
two cardinals in ermine-lined robes ana 
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¢d birettas, carrying the processional 
ross. The one to the right of the specta- 
w is Petrus Aureoli, Doctor of Elo- 
uence (doctor facundus), distinguished 
ist and theologian, who was the first 
ublicly to defend the thesis of the Im- 
1aculate Conception. Contrary to what 
any believe, he was never raised to 
1e sacred purple; he was archbishop of 
ix, and he died in 1322. The other 
gure is Saint Bonaventure of Bag- 
area, whose name here appears fol- 
ywed by the title of Seraphic Doctor 
loctor seraphicus); Sixtus IV _ himself 
anonized Bonaventure in 1482. 


XERTAINLY both tapestry maker 
nd cartoon artist came from the Low 
fountries. The Flemish artist Dierick 
outs the Younger has been men- 
ioned as a possible painter of the car- 
90n, and stylistic analogies between his 
york and the Madonna with the Child 
1 the Assisi tapestry are cited in sup- 
jort of the conjecture, but this is pure 
ypothesis— and rather implausible, 
ince Bouts died in 1475. Nothing is 
nown even of the manufacture of the 
jiece, but this is always difficult to es- 
ablish when, as in the present instance, 
aonograms and other countersigns are 
ete. The delightful little flowering 
aeadow in the lower section of the 
apestry recalls some well known works 
om Tournai, but it seems more proba- 
: that the unknown weaver of the 
lbero Serafico was some traveling crafts- 
aan who had come dowa from Flanders 
9 work temporarily in various courts 
f Italy, as so many did in that period. 
Whoever the artists may have been, 
n this tapestry we have a masterpiece 
f the noble art of the loom, created 
yhen that art was at its peak, that is, 
en there was still no attempt to make 
: weft imitate the pictorial particulars 
f the cartoon; instead, they were freely 
nslated into the language proper to 
apestry, insofar as traditional rules 
wed, and when they could not be 
imilated, they were at least trans- 
ted with respect. The transparency of 
he Franciscan tunics and the girdles of 
he three popes under the light linen of 
heir albs can compete with the delicacy 
f any translucent painting. Nor are the 
yortraits of the five people in the lower 
yortion the less expressive for being 
yoven, although all are stylized ac- 
cording to the old rules of the craft. On 
he contrary, the faces reveal such a 
harp individuality as to constitute an 
mportant contribution to the iconog- 
aphy of their famous models. 


AND NOW, in conclusion, a few 
words about the work of the Vatican 
laboratory in bringing back to life an 
antique which is unique of its kind. 
When it arrived it was in a state of ex- 
treme deterioration, and was judged by 
some to be beyond repair. Almost all 
the shadows in the robes, which had 
been woven in brown wool, and many 
light areas worked in silk, had been so 
badly frayed as to expose the warping, 
and had been clumsily mended. Pieces 
of cassock cloth had been used to patch 
holes which, fortunately, happened not 
to deface any of the figures, The sides 
and bottom edge of the arras seemed to 
have been cut and stitched down with a 
strip of colored cotton to prevent the 
material from ravelling further; this 
trimming had mutilated the coat of 
arms of Sixtus IV. Over the whole sur- 
face of the tapestry one noted traces of 
wax that probably dropped on it during 
religious services in the course of which, 
it seems, the tapestry had sometimes 
been used as a carpet! Lastly, a heavy 
lining covered the back and aggravated 
all the other damage with the ac- 
cumulated dust of centuries. 

First, off came the lining. Then the 
tapestry was immersed in pure water 
for about eight hours, which swelled the 
fabric and freed it of dust. Then it was 
cleansed with a vegetable soap (radica 
Saponaria), rinsed once more, and placed 
in the sun for six hours to dry. Cartoons 
were drawn for the reconstruction of the 
coat of arms and the flowers which had 
been sacrificed in cutting the edges. 
Then came the reweaving of the frayed 
and missing parts; this was done not on 


The Editor’s 


EW YORK, February 26, 1958 A 
recent friend of our Society called 
to tell me of his discouragement when 
he returned to the United States several 
weeks ago after four months in Europe. 
He felt that little happened here in the 
way of religious art but, from other ex- 
pressions of his general attitude I suspect 
he bases his opinions on what he sees 
within a very limited diocesan radius. 
And I sense that a certain amount of 
glamor and publicity is what he looks 
for, the while missing much hidden 
good work being done all the time. 
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the loom but by hand with a needle. 
The brown wool threads of the shadows 
and borders were replaced one by one, 
where necessary, with new thread dyed 
a stable, innocuous color. Mixed threads 
of silk and a special wool, which is fine, 
lustrous and very strong, were used in 
place of the damaged silk in the robes 
of the pontiffs, the copes and tiaras, 
saints’ halos, and in the decorative de- 
tails and flowers. The marginal areas 
were rebuilt and made recognizable by 
an embroidered tracing just a shade 
lighter than the dark blue of the back- 
ground. All materials used for this work 
were first tinted to the most vivid shades 
showing on the reverse of the tapestry 
and then exposed to sunlight until they 
had faded to match the right side of the 
area being restored. Wool fades rapidly 
at first, but then the rate of discolora- 
tion slows considerably; if new threads 
were dyed to the same tone as the old, it 
would not be long before they showed 
light patches, as often happens when 
the necessary care has not been taken. 

With this phase of the work com- 
pleted, several strips of braided cloth 
were applied to the back of the arras 
and loosely stitched to it, to support it 
without entirely covering it, as the old 
lining had done. 

This delicate and difficult task took 
almost four years, from June 1954 to 
February 1958, but the laboratory of 
the Vatican Museums can boast of hav- 
ing saved and restored for our admira- 
tion and for the study of experts a rare 
and outstanding example of the art of 
tapestry weaving, which rivals painting 
without betraying its own true nature. 


Diary: XXVI 


The next day a French lady called at 
the office, and her impressions — after a 
six months’ trip, from coast to coast — 
were quite different and more encourag- 
ing, It all depends on what you want to 
see and how you react to intangibles. I 
have just read Maritain’s latest book — 
Reflections on America — and the following 
quotations are of particular interest in 
this connection: “‘. . . the American 
people are the least materialist among 
the modern peoples which have at- 
tained the industrial age” (page 29). 
“From this point of view we may be- 
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lieve that if a new Christian civilization, 
a new Christendom, is ever to come 
about in human history, it is on Ameri- 
can soil that it will find its starting 
point” (page 188). It is up to us to 
justify this cheerful and encouraging 
prognostic. 


March 4, 1958. When a copy of Speculum 
—A Journal of Mediaeval Studies — 
comes along, I plunge into the past and 
come up with useful and very scholarly 
data: for example, in the January 1958 
issue is a review by Kenneth John 
Conant, of Harvard University, of a 
book by John Harvey: English Mediaeval 
Architects: A Biographical Dictionary down 
to 1550, including Master Masons, Car- 
penters, Carvers, Building Contractors and 
Others Responsible for Design. The roman- 
tic myth about medieval anonymity is 
given the boot, as follows: ““The gratui- 
tous assumption [is] that it [medieval 
architecture] was anonymous, and that 
the master craftsmen who designed our 
great buildings were not architects, but 
worked as members of a group inspired 
by a collective tradition, as dominating 
as the instinct of the hive-bee. . . . Few 
fallacies are at once so ridiculous and 
so firmly held and have beset the course 
of serious historical research.”’ And the 
author states that he can quote chap- 
ter and verse against this outmoded 
idea. 

After all, how many of us know the 
names of the architects of major build- 
ings in our own city? And the reason 
is not that the architects are necessarily 
shrinking violets, but rather that their 
publicity is faulty or that interested lay- 
men do not have ready access to the 
architectural magazines or other sources 
of professional information. 


March 11, 1958. A challenging conversa- 
tion with an English painter long in 
the United States, Clement Fuller. He 
is very much interested in religious art 
—of abstract tendencies — and, like 
many artists, wonders whether there is 
a place for his work in our churches. 
We talked and rambled along for most 
of an afternoon, and later I thought 
how useful such an exchange of ideas 
might be for architects and clergy. 
In addition to many other matters, our 
Society really needs larger quarters, 
including a hall where open meetings 
could be held quarterly, or oftener. Mr 
_ Fuller left a leaflet which contains the 
five tenets on which his Eureka philos- 
_ophy on art and life is based. In lieu 
of a meeting hall, I quote them here: 


1 — Creation is the ultimate in art; 
beauty is in everything; to find it and 
love it brings happiness and healing. 

2 — Art is what the artist has to say 
and its merit is the worth of what he 
says. 

3 — Art appears to those who look 
with love. 

4— Artists are the civilizers of hu- 
manity. 

5 — Art is the plus in life. 

Other quotes are of interest: ‘“Being 
creative and expressive, art comes from 
within. It can be developed but cannot, 
like a skill, be taught from the outside. 
Unoriginality expressed with eloquence 
is technique only.” 

‘‘To understand an artist’s message, 
a viewer (or reader or listener) must 
approach a work without preconcep- 
tions or prejudice to blind vision.” 
That is asking a lot from most of us! 


March 17, 1958. The great area of glass 
for the new cathedral at Hartford, 
Connecticut, brings up a matter that 
could result in a new form of collabora- 
tion between the creative artist and the 
often unimaginative but very necessary 
craftsman, the technician. Mr Eugene 
Kelly, executive secretary of the joint 
committee of the American stained 
glass craft and its training commission, 
called at the office to suggest a method 
of procedure to make possible the 
execution of a great area of glass con- 
templated in a comparatively short 
time — at least, a period of time to 
coincide with the construction of the 
cathedral itself. Mr Kelly’s idea is to 
find an artist to whom could be en- 
trusted the design and general color 
scheme; then these designs could be 
channeled to several studios, where the 
windows could be executed under the 
direct control of the artist. This would 
spread the execution over several places 
and thus lessen the time needed without 
any loss of artistic value. All this be- 
cause Mr Kelly feels that one shop 
could hardly handle such a large job 
within a reasonable time limit. More- 
over, from the point of view of the 
worker, this plan gives more work to 
more people. That’s as far as I will go in 
the matter, for fear of arousing the 
ire of some stained glass shops! 


March 21, 1958. Brother Cajetan Bau- 
mann, O F M, gave me the welcome news 
about Jean Charlot’s commission to exe- 
cute a large fresco in one of his buildings. 
I have been hoping for such an oppor- 
tunity for years and now it is a reality. 
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Houston-Dallas, Texas. March 27, 1956 
A lecture at the Dallas Museum of Fin 
Arts at the invitation of the directop 
Mr Jerry Bywaters, in connection witt 
the exhibition on religious art in 
western world. This show is importany 
because it is a happy combination c¢ 
the ancient and the art of today. T: 
objects shown, whether of the past og 
of the present, give proof of a unitee 
and continuing front. As Mr Bywater 
states in the catalogue foreword: ‘‘Th: 
exhibit seeks not even to suggest th! 
lengthy complications of a history cq 
Western religious art [although he beg 
lieves it aids that scholarly course] bt 
simply to give the thoughtful ana 
reverent visitor a feeling of the times 
and conditions which gave each age . 
kind of liturgical art differing fron 
other times, even though the name an 
purpose of the object remained co: 
stant.” 

Then to Houston to visit the otheg 
exhibition, prepared and circulated b: 
the American Federation of Art, undeg 
the direction of Mrs Otto L. Spaeth 
This one is called God and Man i 
Art, and is limited to the art of today 
In her foreword, Mrs Spaeth echoeg 
the hopes of many: ‘‘Many signs justiff 
the hope of a revival of authentii 
church art. . . . The need to find im 
our churches forms of some contempos 
rary expression is being felt by t ‘ 
people themselves. They are no longe: 
satisfied to retire on the seventh day : 
the week to the dim gothic or romani 
esque past, but think of their church o3 
temple as being a part of their dail} 
lives. They respect tradition but know 
that it should manifest itself in a con 
tinuous vitality, flowing along witl 
the demands of each century; stemming, 
from the past, but keeping itself com 
tinually young.” 

These two exhibitions also gave m« 
the opportunity to see the first sectio 
of the new University of Saint Thomas 
designed by Philip Johnson, New Yor] 
architect. Some months ago Mr John 
son gave me a few photographs of thai 
drawings and plans of the building, a net 
I was very agreeably surprised to see this 
new and vigorous design take root in 
Houston, under the sponsorship of the 
Basilian Fathers whose Toronto hea dj 
quarters is such a stimulating place: 
Thanks to Father Edward Sullivan 1) 
was given another opportunity to lec: 
ture, and the audience was one fi 
delight and inspire any speaker: mem: 
bers of the faculty, architects, artists: 
laity, and students. | 
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n these days of academic controversy 
cerning the ideals of education it is 
definite interest to record these aims 
1 purposes of the University of Saint 
omas: “‘. . . to establish and con- 
ct a coeducational institution of 
ther learning patterned after the 
ditional lines of Catholic colleges 
d universities. In this Catholic uni- 
sity the end is the good of the 
ellect, disciplined in the light of 
tholic principles. Catholic theology 
a science, not as religious practice, 
Ids the primacy among all the sub- 
ts, because it is theology that forms 
¢ integrating, unifying principle. This 
imacy of sacred theology, less meas- 
ed in required courses and credit 
urs than in the esteem in which the 
stitution holds it, is in accord with 
e needs of the students and society, 
conceived by the Catholic Church.” 
All in all, a welcome Texas interlude, 
ith more to come, I hope. 


ew York-Rome. April 18, 1958. Another 
yportunity to gather material for the 
agazine, again thanks to the generosity 
* a private foundation. This time it 
ill be Switzerland and Germany, but 
always like to get in as much as pos- 
ble on these trips and so here I am in 
ome. My Roman interlude was due 
rgely to the fact that I was to meet 
n old friend of our Society, Mon- 
enor Joaquim Nabuco, of Rio de 
aneiro, whose duties as consultor of the 
acred Congregation of Rites take him 
equently to Rome. Thanks to him I 
sttled at the Hotel Elyseo, via di Porta 
inciana, just around the corner from 
Tia Veneto, with all the well-known 
otels, but I much prefer it to the 
egina-Carlton (opposite the US Em- 
assy) where I stopped in 1956. I 
ached the hotel at 3 P.M., after a 
mooth, fourteen-hour, non-stop flight 
om New York, and met Monsignor 
Jabuco at 5 P.M. (he had arrived that 
ay from Rio). Thanks to a series of 
appy circumstances we called at 7:30 
‘mM. on Cardinal Tisserant, at his resi- 
ence via Giovanni Prati. This was 
ick work, as I had received a letter 
om His Eminence the morning of the 
7th (the day I left New York) advising 


that he was leaving Rome on the 
oth for Vienna and we could see him 
nly in the afternoon of the 18th or 
gth. The Cardinal was in rare good 
orm, and we had a very interesting 
nd enjoyable evening. He told us 
any details of his fifty years in Rome, 
nd evidently the life of a Roman 


cardinal — at least his own — is a busy 
one. He had the bulky carbon of the 
manuscript of the African issues which 
I had airmailed several weeks pre- 
viously, but did not promise to write a 
preface, though perhaps a letter, and 
asked me to submit a memorandum of 
what I had in mind. I could not ask for 
more, and such a letter will be valuable 
coming from a prelate we had first met 
(Harry Binsse and I) in the Society’s 
office in 1933. 


Rome, April 19, 1958. A morning jaunt 
with Monsignor Nabuco in a small 
Fiat. After a few attempts I find that the 
easiest way to get out of these beetle- 
cars is backwards — not dignified but 
practical! To the Basilica of San Loren- 
zo — badly damaged during the war 
but now fully restored. Pius IX is buried 
there. In the narthex we saw the 
mausoleum of Alcide de Gasperi —a 
fine design of heroic proportions, by 
Manzu. Arranged with Vasari for a 
photograph. Even in this basilica, as in 
so many Italian churches, the altar 
cloths and such appurtenances as cen- 


- sor, candlesticks, etc., are dirty and un- 


tidy. The lack of money can be an ex- 
cuse in some cases but where the reason 
is plain sloth and laisser-faire it is hard 
to accept it. Of course, there is also a 
harsh puritanical way of doing things in 
and about our churches, and the Latin 
way is far more elastic, if perhaps more 
slovenly. A happy medium is one 
solution. 

An evening meeting with Father 
Darsy, oP, cultural attaché at the 
French Embassy to the Holy See, and 
Monsignor Nabuco, and dinner, once 
again at the restaurant Da Pancrazio, 
Piazza del Biscione, 93, a part of the old 
theatre of Pompey. Half this restaurant 
is the cellar which forms part of the 
ruins of this old theatre; a place not 
easily found by the tourist. It was good 
to be where gastronomic delights are 
spiced with good conversation. 


Rome, April 20, 1958. To Grottaferrata 
with Monsignor Nabuco — a_forty- 
minute drive from Rome. This is a 
Basilian monastery in the diocese of 
Frascati, founded in 1004 by Saint 
Nilus. The Greek rite brought to 
Grottaferrata by Saint Nilus had lost its 
native character by the end of the 
twelfth century; it was restored by 
order of Leo XIII in 1881. In 1903 the 
church received the rank of a Roman 
basilica. 

Mass in this Greek rite — excellent 
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choir — iconostasis by Bernini, a little 
out of place in a church altered in the 
eighteenth century —hardly an im- 
provement. One of the fathers showed 
us the monastery quarters, including an 
excellent and rich library. But cold in 
church and seminary, even on this 
comfortably warm April morning. It 
was really warmer outside than inside. 
There is central heating in the library 
and some parts of the new building, but 
I felt that the Italian idea of indoor 
warmth is in a lower key than ours. 


Rome, April 21, 1958. Called on Mon- 
signor Giovanni Fallani, with Mon- 
signor Nabuco — after a stop at the 
Desclée bookshop. Monsignor N. is as 
avid for books as I am. You can tell a 
book-lover from the way he darts from 
shelf to counter and back again, sniff- 
ing another book on yet another subject, 
or one that will add a bit to an already 
considerable store of knowledge on a 
particular subject. 

Monsignor Fallani is now the active 
editor of Arte e Fide, and I feel the publi- 
cation will be more and more on to- 
day’s wave-length. He is anxious to 
keep his present contacts with foreign 
magazines interested in religious art 
and architecture. If we can keep this 
business of religious art on an even keel, 
with emphasis on the “‘eft,”” we may 
eventually be freed from that excess of 
prudent timidity that is so destructive 
of talent, and perhaps the art work will 
return at least partially to individual 
artists rather than remain in the hands 
of the merchants. 

An afternoon visit with Robert Cook, 
an American sculptor in Rome these 
past ten years (Via Margutta). I first 
saw Cook’s work in the Contemporary 
Arts Gallery, Newbury Street, Boston, 
and then met him in Rome in 1955. 
He is now at work on a group of the 
four horsemen of the Apocalypse and I 
hope to have photographs for publica- 
tion in LrrurcicaL Arts. Cook’s last 
exhibition at the Sculpture Center, 
New York, was financially successful. 
He tells me that bronze casting in Italy 
costs about one-fifth less than in the 
United States. No wonder many Ameri- 
can sculptors like to have the work 
done in Italy — the difference in price 
makes a trip possible! 


Rome, April 22, 1958. Ten o’clock ap- 
pointment with young Mr Vasari (well- 
known photographers in Rome) to take 
a photograph of Manzu’s tomb of 
Alcide de Gasperi at San Lorenzo. Then 


to the American College to see what 
could be done about photographs of the 
frescoes in the chapel and the ceiling 
decoration in the refectory. These de- 
tails will be sufficient for my purpose, 
plus a general view of the chapel in- 
terior. The frescoes in the sanctuary are 
“peaceful,” but why should the altar 
violate all the rules in the book? Pre- 
cisely at the point where scale and 
dignity and liturgical correctness should 
be the norm, the architect has planned 
the usual box tabernacle, with a ‘‘token” 
skirt veil in front of the door and the 
candlesticks placed in pesky niches 
which spoil the scale — and, of course, 
no canopy, no tester above the altar. 
And the same happens in so many 
churches in Rome. No wonder the 
returning American seminarians admit 
sO many misfits to the churches they 
eventually build in the US! 

All in all, even Roman charm cannot 
make me forget the recently renovated 
churches in Vermont, where I like to 
believe the spirit of the Church is more 
evident, if less hoary with age and his- 
tory! Many Roman churches, when 
shorn of their glorious past — on which 
seems to feed a certain amount of in- 
difference, or is it indolence — remind 
me of the saying: “‘familiarity breeds 
contempt”’ — at least as it concerns the 
normal daily care that could be given 
to keeping things clean on and around 
the altar. And lack of money is not 
always the excuse, as I have seen lay 
helpers, and clergy too, lounging around 
at a time when they could easily have 
been doing a bit of cleaning or pol- 
ishing! 

This being my seventh visit to Rome I 
have decided to take things easy. Just 
visits to a few favorite churches — Santa 
Sabina, San Clemente, San Anselmo. 
In the hotel magazine rack I found a 
copy of Philip Wylie’s The Innocent 
Ambassadors (a paper back Cardinal 
edition, 1958) and on page 147 I find 
this apposite passage: ‘‘How shall 
Americans learn again the lost art of 
dreaming, before some differently lim- 
ited but perhaps more determined 
‘doers’ erase that-which-isn’t-yet: the 
American Dream? Does the very phrase 
not mean we intended to remain 
dreamers? 

‘**To hold fantasy self-destructive be- 
cause it does not tan leather, mail box- 
tops, clean streets, or invariably un- 
riddle cosmos, is an error. To fear 
dreaming, as many do these days — 
even teachers!—is but to fear one’s 
true self! 


“The dreamer, having access to 
Eternal Time, to Freedom of Mind 
(that absolute of eternity and infinity) 
need impose upon his human act no 
objective or boundary, need set no 
goal, require no task to be accom- 
plished. He muses simply to be again. 

“If one dream in a billion produces 
a valuable insight, supplies a new con- 
tact with Natural Reality, provides a 
fresh comprehension of self or others, 
or merely sets a man going in some path 
(when he again becomes Man Doing), 
benefits his fellows or even himself in a 
truly practical way, why, dreaming has 
at least advanced him and thereby all 
of us.” 


Rome, April 23, 1958. I can easily imagine 
how a foreigner who does not speak 
Italian can spend days, even weeks, in 
Roman ecclesiastical circles without 
getting very far. Office hours — a rather 
elastic term here — are few and often 
at times inconvenient for the visitor — 
and even so, you are likely to wait and 
wait for the personage in question to 
put in an appearance. But from what I 
hear some of these personages are over- 
worked, and protect themselves with 
a kind of Roman rhythm of office life 
which can be puzzling and slightly 
infuriating to a foreigner. And I imag- 
ine that many Roman dignitaries still 
labor under the delusion that the 
Church — insofar as its administration 
is concerned — belongs to Rome, and the 
rest of the world can like it or lump it. 
To work off my annoyance at Roman 
office ‘‘efficiency” I tooted about the 
city in one of the little Fiat beetles, and 
ended up at Father Darsy’s Centre 
Francais — a beehive of activity. He is 
really one of Rome’s overworked priests, 
giving many courses on art and arche- 
ology at various universities, and he 
has long been ecclesiastical attaché at 
the French Embassy to the Holy See. 


Rome, April 24, 1958. Took my memoran- 
dum and a copy of my talk at the First 
International Congress of Catholic Art- 
ists (Rome, 1950) to Cardinal Tisser- 
ant’s residence, at his suggestion. This 
will fully explain my hopes in regard 
to the issues on religious art and archi- 
tecture in Africa, and perhaps I can 
expect to hear from His Eminence in the 
months to come. 

A stop at Propaganda, Piazza di 
Spagna, to call on Father Heinzmann, 
Maryknoll, whom I had met on a 
previous visit here. I saw the many im- 
provements in the building: new marble 
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steps and floors, doors, walls, and ceil- 
ings replastered and painted — and all 
on the grand scale. The work is to gt 
on, and look forward to another oppor- 
tunity to see what has been done. The 
old outside elevator, which had puzzled 
me in 1950 — has been replaced by an’ 
inner, and very elegant, one. But the 
question of heat remains a problem, 
as in most buildings in Rome. 

Later a visit to the Vatican Museum, , 
with Monsignor Nabuco, to meet the 
director, a Brazilian, Professor Redig de 
Campos. Thanks to him we saw a mag-- 
nificent tapestry of Sixtus IV which 
belongs in Assisi but which has been) 
wonderfully well restored in the Vatican 
workshops. I will have the story of this 
tapestry and photographs for our maga-- 
zine. In another of the “restoration”’ 
rooms we saw the Madonna of Fo-- 
logno, by Raphael, also restored, and 
it is incredible how bright and raw the: 
original colors really were. Successive: 
layers of varnish had transformed the: 
light blue sky and the gold halo around| 
the Madonna and Child to a dirty 
light brown. The original paintings 
of the well known and much admiredl 
old masters would scare the life out of 
those collectors who want age andl 
patina. And it would seem that we: 
admire those ancient paintings for many? 
wrong reasons. . 
Tivoli, Subiaco, April 25, 1958. A day’si 
outing with Monsignor Nabuco, by’ 
car. The last time I had seen the Villa, 
d’Este and its marvelous fountains was} 
in 1920, during my student’s tour of! 
Italy, with Eddie Frick and Ernest: 
Weyhe, all of us students in Atelier: 
Laloux, Paris. Both have since become: 
well known architects in San Francisco. 
From one of the Villa’s balconies the: 
over-growth of trees now hides the: 
architecture of ramps and steps, but the : 
walk down brings vista after vista of’ 
watery stone and towering jets, cascades 
of water which roar all about. 

An excellent lunch of fettucine, local 
trout, fruit, cheese, coffee, and a bottle 
of Orvieto — at the Sibyla restaurant. 
It is tucked away on a small street but 
is worth asking for. Terrace high above 
valley and river below. 

Subiaco is perched on a high hill, 
as are many towns here and near Rome. 
One of the young monks, Dom Paolo 
Caros, acted as our gracious guide and. 
we found we had a friend in common, 
Dom Anselm Strittmatter, of Saint 
Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C., 
whom I first met at Portsmouth Prior 
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m 1927, when he was Brother Anselm 
nd LirurcicAL ARTs was in its birth- 
hroes. Father Strittmatter has always 
een involved in learned work, and 
oth Monsignor Nabuco and Dom 
-aolo Caros acknowledged their debt 
o him in Vatican Library research. 
[he tower of the church of Saint Scho- 
astica monastery is one of the finest 
of its kind in Italy — eleventh century 
—and the cloisters are a dream, par- 
icularly the early one. And in the 
grotto chapel the tabernacle is free 
standing and completely veiled. 


Rome, April 26, 1958. A last stroll about 
Rome. Why should fate have led me to 
Piazza della Minerva, smack in front of 
one of the Roman church goods em- 
poria, filled with the usual parapher- 
nalia. Above the door of this establish- 
ment, Tanfani & Bertarelli (and I give 
the name merely as a warning to keep 
away) is this inscription, with the papal 
arms above: 
Fornitori Di Sua Santita 
E Dei Sacri 
Palazzi Apostolici 
With such a text, how can you lose? 
And I was told that many American 
prelates entrust the making of their sar- 
torial embellishments to this store. 
Little wonder, then, that the clergy 
exposed to Roman “ecclesiastical art” 
return to the United States so deeply 
infected with the virus. 
So, time to leave for Switzerland! 


THE DIARY FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND GERMANY WILL APPEAR 
IN ISSUES DEVOTED TO THOSE 
COUNTRIES, SOMETIME IN 1959. 


Geneva — Paris. June 2, 1958. The Trib- 
‘une de Geneve is one of my favorite news- 
papers; its detachment is refreshing. 
In these days of troubled political events 
this newspaper manages, as always, to 
devote page one to a review of a new 
book on Alexandre Dumas, father and 
son; another which deals with studies 
of the weight of the moon and the sun; 
page two is entirely taken up with 
advertisements; pages three and five 
‘deal with local news; then sports on 
page seven and it is only when we reach 
page thirteen that the political news in 
France is dealt with, and a few added 
‘commentaries on the last page, sixteen. 

Reached Orly airport, Patris, at 7:10 
p.m. The city is quiet, police milling 
‘around the Chamber of Deputies, but 
otherwise everything seems to be under 
control at the moment. 


Paris, Fune 3, 1958. A stroll around fa- 
miliar places in the Latin Quarter. The 
city looks calm and peaceful after last 
week’s fears, but black vans filled with 
police carrying black helmets are in 
evidence at strategic points, near the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Elysé Pal- 
ace, the Opéra, etc. De Gaulle now in 
power for six months, and perhaps 
France can right herself with a few 
much-needed changes in the constitu- 
tion, something that would come nearer 
the American concept of executive 
power to avoid the needless changes of 
government. The Algerian idea would 
seem to be in the direction of a federa- 
tion of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, 
closely allied to the French Union — 
a commonwealth concept years late, 
and one which will probably be resisted 
by the hard shell colons in Algeria who 
prefer their favored status quo, with 
the necessary dependence of the natives! 
Who knows? 


Paris, Fune 4, 1958. De Gaulle in Algiers, 
but dressed in his general’s uniform. 
Traffic in Paris is not any better than 
in New York, even worse. But the taxis 
are now new and clean. 

To the Petit Palais to see the exhibi- 
tion of treasures of Peruvian art — an 
extraordinarily fine display of pottery, 
objects of beaten gold, paintings with 
marvelous frames. These elaborately 
carved wood frames, of burnished gold 
and discreet colors and small mirrors 
tucked into the intricate detail (of the 
Peruvian vice-regal period), would 
convert even the most rabid exponent of 
simplicity. An exhibition such as this 
one shows how ill-suited for a good 
showing is the gaudy Petit Palais (the 
Grand Palais opposite is even worse), 
architectural dreams which will go 
down in history as of the super beaux-arts 
style. The elaborate plaster ornament 
and ceilings, the woodwork — all are in 
the way! 

Met Pierre Baranger at dinner. I 
had met his sister four years ago and 
now heard more about the work of the 
small organization known as Art et 
Louange. When I met Miss Baranger 
several years ago I had photographed 
some of the objects she had had made 
by native craftsmen in the French 
Sudan (Haute Volta), and now her 
brother, who is professor of chemistry 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, showed me 
more sacred vessels designed by crafts- 
men in many other mission lands, 
based on ideas and suggestions of Miss 
Baranger. Art et Louange is perhaps re- 
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sponsible for more practical applica- 
tions on the spot than any group I have 
met so far, and the importance of this 
work is that it is based on an acceptance 
and encouragement of native possibili- 
ties of design and execution for objects 
to be used in Catholic worship. Whether 
the present objects are of the highest 
calibre of workmanship and design is 
less important than the fact that such 
discreet examples may well encourage 
the native artist to exploit fully his own 
conception of religious art for use in 
churches in the here and now! 

We spoke of the financial difficulties 
in building “‘permanent” churches in 
many parts of Africa, and of the wis- 
dom, perhaps, of building churches (at 
least until the Christian communities 
are at a certain level of financial inde- 
pendence) of wood and straw such as are 
used by the natives for their huts. This 
suggestion was also made to me several 
months ago by Roger Bastin, a young 
architect in Namur, Belgium. He is the 
designer of the large interracial College 
in Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi, con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers. The ad- 
vantage of this “temporary” kind of 
construction is that the people can give 
their time to build the church (since 
they have little or no cash); also they 
can devote some time every five years 
or so to keep the building in good 
condition; the roof, the floor, etc. 
It makes the whole operation their 
own and keeps up their immediate 
interest in the physical fabric of the 
church — at no cash cost, or at the 
minimum! But I fear that most mission- 
aries, like their confréres at home, rather 
hope to build a permanent (stone, 
brick, or concrete) church as a monu- 
ment to their efforts and in the belief 
that such buildings are proof of the 
permanency of the faith of their flock. 


Paris, June 5, 1958. Arranged for photo- 
graphs of some twenty objects in the 
Baranger collection, which should form 
an interesting double-spread in the 
magazine, with appropriate captions 
and commentaries by Mademoiselle 
Baranger. In a way this would be a 
scoop for us, as these chalices, mon- 
strances, etc, are not museum pieces 
but rather are purchased by mission- 
aries who now know that the Barangers, 
brother and sister, have these objects 
made in many lands. The influence of 
this Art et Louange set-up is now felt in 
many parts of the world, and an old 
friend of our Society, Monsignor Jerome 
Malenfant, oFMcAP., of Gorakpur, 
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India, has quite a collection of sacred 
vessels, either designed by Miss Baran- 
ger or inspired by her discreet sugges- 
tions. Of course, her work is executed 
on the spot, and is not a “long dis- 
tance’”’ operation. 

For the record, here is a statement of 
the aims of the Association: 

‘The missionary association Art et 
Louange’s chief aim, which is reli- 
gious and not artistic, is to get the 
native craftsmen in the various mission- 
ary countries to build and equip their 
own churches by employing materials 
and traditional symbols of their re- 
spective countries, and thus render 
praise and homage to the Blessed 
Sacrament on the Altar.” 


As to method, the 
leaflet states: 

“Tt is suggested that the best 
method of approaching the native 
craftsmen of the towns or villages, all 
of whom have first-hand knowledge 
of the local traditions and materials, 
is to contact them personally. After 
one has gained their confidence, they 
can be shown rough sketches or 
models of liturgical objects which 
will give them a new and catholic 
inspiration. It should be made clear 
to them that these sketches and 
models are only a means of giving 
them a lead, and they have an en- 
tirely free hand to introduce their 
own ideas into anything that they 
decide to make. 

‘*Priority should be given to liturgi- 
cal objects, and not paintings and 
statues, because these latter are not 
indispensable in a church, but dis- 
cretion can be used in this matter. 
Symbols introduced into these objects 
may be either catholic or non- 
catholic. Many of the latter are to be 
found in the religions, sculpture, 
poetry, dances, etc, of China, India, 
and Africa, and these symbols can be 
adapted to the catholic perspective.” 


Association’s 


Later Mr Baranger introduced me to 
a painter, Miss Simone Froment, who 
lives in a very modest lodgings indeed, 
rue Dupin. She executed paintings in 
the convent of La Salette, Fribourg, 
Switzerland, and I could see that here 
was another of those obscure artists 
who are too seldom given commissions. 
If any reader is interested, when in Paris 
call on Mr Baranger, 6 rue de Seine, 
and he will arrange a meeting with 
Miss Froment. I would be delighted if 
this suggestion should ever bring tan- 
gible results. 


Chartres, Fune 6, 1958. A day with an old 
friend, Jean Maunoury, * architect-in- 
chief of the cathedral and of the depart- 
ment of Eure et Loire. In addition to 
his official duties Maunoury has a busy 
practice (as a matter of fact, he tells me 
his office is one of the largest in France, 
a staff of twenty-seven); most of his 
work done in Chartres and in the gen- 
eral region. He has lectured in the 
United States in recent years, on his 
beloved cathedral. As he speaks English 
fluently and has a charming manner, 
Maunoury is the very best type of am- 
bassador for France. I also met Mr 
Lorin, of a family of stained-glass artists 
dating back a century. I had often 
heard of him but, as usual, personal 
contact is the only way to rectify any 
preconceived notions or prejudices, 
which may well be the result of com- 
mentaries by some who entertain other 
ideas. The Lorin family have long been 
engaged in the work of restoration in 
French cathedrals, and the present 
Lorin is now working on windows in the 
cathedrals of Chartres and Bourges. 
In view of the pseudo-gothic imitations 
still prevalent among some US crafts- 
men, it was interesting to find one clause 
of the contract between the Ministry 
of Beaux-Arts and those entrusted 
with restoration work which forbids 
‘*. . . any copy of scenes, borders, 
grisailles, etc., unless specifically au- 
thorized by the Ministry.” The only 
criterion suggested is a fine rendition 
of new work, within the general disci- 
pline of color and design of subject 
matter. In a way, this clause reiterates 
the liberty afforded the artists within a 
discipline of tradition — but a dynamic 
discipline and certainly not the frozen, 
frigid, and dead copy of the pseudo- 
traditionalists. 

Visited the old church of Saint Denis, 
at De Champhol, near Chartres, re- 
stored by Maunoury after War II, 
some parts of it twelfth century. Here 
I saw windows of abstract design (no 
painting) executed by Lorin, which 
represent a type of design that particu- 
larly appeals to him. These windows 
torpedo the arguments of purists who 
claim that an ancient monument re- 
quires an ‘‘ancient”’ attitude, or that 
limited funds necessarily exclude first- 
rate work. The windows in this church 
are of the least expensive kind, but 
their value rests in the quality of the 
glass, in color, and in design. The latest 
Pe i ee ed 


*A month later, M. MAUNOURY was 
killed in an automobile accident. Requiescat in 
pace. 
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US romanesque or gothic became all 
the more ridiculous and pathetic after 
I saw this authentic old church with its. 
“modern” and authentic windows. q 

Stopped briefly at Gabriel Loire’s 
home studio, and later in the day met 
him in Paris. He has many US irons 
in the fire. 

And to round out a very productem 
and interesting day I visited a store 
which, in many ways, redeems the 
reputation of the rue Saint Sulpice. 
There are still many religious goods 
emporia on that street and nearby, but 
one of them, Art et Tradition Chrétienne, 
40 rue Saint Sulpice, is a decided _ 
provement. 


Paris-Rabat-Casablanca, June 7, 1958. 
Again in Africa for a few days, and the 
tempo of life changes to a slower 
rhythm. When I first met, in New 
York, Dom Denis Martin, prior of the i) 
Benedictine monastery at Toumliline, 
and later when I met Dom Placide 
Pernot, the idea of a visit to Morocco | 
took hold of me, with a dual interest in 
mind. I wanted examples of religious — 
architecture in North Africa, since I 
had missed the opportunity to travel 
through Algeria as I had hoped in 1956 — 
(Alger, Colomb-Béchar, Adrar, Gao, — 
Timbuctoo, and finally Dakar) because © 
of Alger’s insistence on the “‘impossible 
to get”’ (I learned later) police permit, a — 
bit of information not given to me by the 
Consultate of France in New York. So © 
here was another opportunity to plug a — 
hole in the African data and also to © 
visit the monastery at Toumliline, talk 
over architectural matters with Frére — 
Jean-Michel, the Dutch architect and 
member of the community responsible _ 
for the design and building of the mon- 
astery. At the Rabat bus stop (the air- _ 
port is at Salé, some five miles off) I 
found Father Edouard waiting for me, | 
and off we went to Rabat. We visited © 
the cathedral, but it was not of the kind 
of architecture I was looking for at the 
moment. Nothing much otherwise. 

On the way to Casablanca we saw a 
small church at Kkirat, of simple de- 
sign but suitable for the country. Some 
years ago I had tried to get a photo- 
graph of the Church of the Sacred — 
Heart at Casablanca, and this was an 
opportunity to see the building. The 
photograph idealizes the actuality—of 
concrete but of indifferent design, en- 
tirely painted white, which poses the 
problem of maintenance as these white 
walls soon look shabby and dirty. In us- 
ing concrete the architect is faced with 
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CHURCH OF SAINT LOUIS 
Pittsford, New York 


The Reverend John A. Reddington, pastor 
J. Sanford Shanley, architect 


As the plan below indicates the church faces on an interior court; with the 
low school buildings the total effect is one of repose and comparative quiet. 


CHURCH: 1 main altar 2 = sanctuary 
3 altar rail 4 nave 5Snarthex 6 stair 
to balcony 7 stair to basement 8 con- 
fessional 9 stair to boys’ sacristy 10 
janitor’s closet 11 working sacristy 12 
priests’ sacristy 13 shrine 14 chapel 
15 side altar 16 tower 17 porch 
18 baptistry. 


SCHOOL: 1 classrooms 2 and 3 toilets 
A teacher's closet 5 wardrobe 6 office 
7 toilet 8 main lobby 9 all purpose 
room (three future classrooms) 10 cov- 


ered portico. 


An interior distinguished by its discreet use of color—the red brick walls of the church proper and the off- 
white painted brick walls of the sanctuary. The mosaic front of the altar (designed by Richard J. Zimmerman, 


of Rambusch); the “low” tabernacle; the tall silvered candlesticks and the polychromed tester—all give evi- 
dence that when these liturgical objects are well integrated beauty takes care of herself! 


(Below) Aisle windows de- 
signed by Stephen Bridges for 
Rambusch. The color scheme 
for these and all other win- 
dows in the church is in a high 
key, producing a powerful, 
yet restrained, effect. 


(Left) A station of the Cross 
(14), by Hugues Maurin, 
glazed terra cotta, in muted 
colors, 


Monstrance for Saint Louis Church, designed by J. Sanford Shanley and executed by the Guild 
Hall Studios. Of silver and gold-plated bronze, with clusters of semi-precious stones (amethyst, 


garnet, tourmaline, and zircon) and small details in enamel. 


na and Child. Polychromed terra- 
py Hugues Maurin. 


Saint Joseph's shrine. The figure, in enamel 
on copper, and the votive lights stand 
were designed by John C. Menihan. 


Madonna and Child, to be carved in granite for a shrine 
on Fishers Island, New York. 


JANET DE COUX sculptor 


I 
| 
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Saint Scholastica and Saint Benedict 
Pennsylvania. 


, in Saint Scholastica 


Church, Aspinwall, 
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iree possibilities: to leave it as is, when 
1€ appearance depends on the care 
ith which the wood forms are built 
nd on the mixture of the concrete (the 
ipreme examples of this method can be 
en in Japan); another method is to 
hip away the outer skin (the French 
all it “‘bouchardage”) and reach for 
1¢ aggregate; the third is to paint the 
atire building, or cover it with a coat 
f some plastic cement. A fourth meth- 
d, of course, would be to cover the 
oncrete with thin slabs of stone or 
iarble, but this would seem to deny the 
1itial wisdom of using concrete for the 
ike of economy. 

Another church, Saint Paul’s, is semi- 
ircular, having an amphitheatre seat- 
ig arrangement, with the altar set at 
1e bottom of the well and the taber- 
acle on another altar in a chapel just 
ehind the sanctuary. Another example 
f liturgical “elasticity,” but one which 
sems to meet local conditions, although 

feel this elasticity is dictated by the 
rhim of the pastor and the tolerance of 
ae Ordinary. 

Our Lady of Lourdes was really the 
hurch I had come to see in Casablanca. 
everal years ago Mr Gabriel Loire, of 
thartres, had sent me snapshots of the 
uilding, in which he had placed two 
uge glass-block windows in the side 
isles, reaching from floor to ceiling. 
‘epeated letters to the architect, Mr 
chille Dangleterre, had not produced 
ssults, and I was glad of this offbeat 
pportunity. It cannot be called a dis- 
nguished piece of design (see illustra- 
on on page 83 of AFRICA I, number 
of volume 26). Loire’s windows are 
<tremely colorful, but I wonder wheth- 
© the glass-block-concrete technique 
do full justice to figure work. In 
is case certain isolated sections have a 
eaviness — I might even say a brutal- 
— of design which is far from pleas- 
ag, although the total effect of the en- 
«glass wall swallows these few 
eficiencies. 


uezanne-Meknes-T oumliline, Fune 8, 1958. 
he best church I have seen so far is 
aint Joseph’s, at Ouezanne, north of 
feknés (see illustrations and plan on 
age 83 of AFRICA I, number 3, vol- 
me 26). As the illustrations indicate 
ais small church is planned in such a 
ay that the fagade (of folding doors) 
an be entirely opened for an overflow 
ongregation. Unfortunately recent 
ents in Morocco and the gradual 


milies has reduced the congregation to 


seventy-five or so, which makes the fi- 
nancial support of a pastor difficult, and 
the present pastor is seeking a change of 
climate. This small church may have to 
be abandoned for the present unless 
diocesan rearrangement can solve the 
problem. 

At Meknés we saw two churches — 
one at Meknés-Plaisance: a round 
church with a wall pierced by many 
round portholes about eight inches in 
diameter, with the interior walls painted 
a garish red and blue in a rectangular 
design — it seemed like a bad dream to 
me. The sanctuary arrangement, with a 
tabernacle on a side altar and the whole 
covered with a movable curtain, looked 
a bit odd. Incidentally I recommend 
the Hotel Astoria, 63, Rue Dupleix, 
Casablanca. 

We reached Azrou and Toumliline 
late at night — the end of another epi- 
sode which began as a Swiss-German 
trip. 


Toumliline, Fune 9, 1958. When I last met 
Dom Placide Pernot in New York, a 
few weeks before I was to leave for 
Switzerland and Germany, I had hinted 
that somehow I would get to Toumli- 
line, and here I was at last! This Bene- 
dictine offshoot of the great abbey of 
Encalcat, France, is a bit out of the or- 
dinary. Both the Prior, Father Denis 
Martin, and later Father Placide Per- 
not, were very effective ambassadors to 
the United States, and their description 
of the founding of the monastery at the 
request of the Archbishop of Rabat, and 
its consequent growth in many unfore- 
seen ways— (dispensary, haven for 
Moroccan boys preparing their grade 
school diploma, etc.) plus the develop- 
ment of the now immensely important 
summer school conferences — called 
Cours International—held in August- 
September — was very convincing, and 
made me hope that I could eventually 
see the place. And I was further inter- 
ested in the plan and general design of 
the monastery, by Brother Jean-Michel, 
a Dutch architect who had worked in 
Marcel Breuer’s office. The initial finan- 
cial impetus was given to the founda- 
tion by a very generous lady, Madame 
Barbaro, from Marseille. She has come 
from her home in Marseille to live in a 
house near the monastery and continue 
her work as a fairy godmother. The 
buildings are of concrete and stone, 
simple in design but distinguished as 
poverty of means can be when trans- 
formed by love and intelligence into 


. beauty. Here at Toumliline I feel is the 


| 


type of monastic foundation which in 
both the spiritual and the material 
sense is One answer to the desperate 
need for the Church’s présence throughout 
the world; in Morocco at the moment 
this need has an urgency in many direc- 
tions, but particularly in the spiritual 
direction, which may not immediately 
solve all problems but which can effect 
a rapprochement based on an approach un- 
derstood by all those of good will. The 
summer conferences do the job, and I 
know that Dom Denis Martin would be 
glad to hear from students and profes- 
sors who might find it possible to attend 
this Cours International. The address is 
merely: Toumliline, Azrou, Morocco. 

As in most monasteries, the visiting 
layman is likely to meet interesting per- 
sons. Here I met a very gifted painter, 
Georges Patitucci, a Corsican living in 
Rabat. He is spending several months 
here for his health, as Toumliline is 
situated several kilometers from Azrou 
but at an altitude of five thousand feet, 
where the view of the middle Atlas 
mountains is breathtaking. It is perhaps 
in his pen-and-ink drawings that this 
artist is at his best. He showed us a book 
in which one page is devoted to a 
‘script’? text from the Gospels with a 
facing drawing, somewhat abstract in 
character but one which, on reflection, 
interpreted the text in masterly fashion. 
Such drawings are often resented be- 
cause they force the beholder to think 
out the text and seek its full meaning. 

Another interesting young man, 
Claude Chapin, a Frenchman, was to 
settle in Marrakech and work for the 
organization founded by the well- 
known Abbé Pierre — IRAM (Institut 
de Recherches et d’Action contre la 
Misére). This group grew out of Abbé 
Pierre’s experiences with the ragpickers 
of Paris several years ago. The same 
problems which faced the Abbé in the 
Paris area are to be met with in many 
parts of the world. The broad base of the 
organization can be appreciated by this 
text from its statutes: ‘‘All activities 
must be accomplished within the total 
acceptance of the dignity of man, with- 
out any political, racial, or religious dis- 
tinction.”” Anyone interested in the 
work of this organization can write to 
the International Secretariat, 32 Rue 
des Bourdonnais, Paris. 

All this may seem a far cry from the 
purposes for which the Liturgical Arts 
Society was founded, and yet any de- 
velopment of religious art in any land 
depends on people, and an understanding 
of people is of prime importance. For 
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example, if we should wish to dream of 
the future of religious art in Morocco 
we might ponder on this fact: at present 
there are three hundred thousand per- 
sons living in the native city of Fez, of 
whom seventy-five percent are under 
twenty-five years of age. A young man 
like Claude Chapin can do a great deal 
toward sowing seeds which can swing 
the balance of potential power, eco- 
nomic or political, of this growing sev- 
enty-five percent in a direction that will 
bring lasting benefits to the country, 
and so produce that climate in which 
art and architecture can develop and 
flourish. Life is all of a piece! 


Fez, Fune 10, 1958. The colonial policy 
of France in Morocco, implemented by 
Marchal Lyautey, is shown in the two 
cities of Fez — one, the old city of the 
medina (kasbah); the other, the Euro- 
pean city, set off a few kilometers away. 
Two parallel groups which cannot 
meet or fuse in close daily and human 
contact. It is a question whether or not 
any other solution was or is possible on 
the colonial or political level, and this 
points to the great need for the power- 
house of spiritual and truly human con- 
tact as exemplified by the monastery at 
Toumliline and the IRAM group. 

In the field of religious art the only 
work of interest in Fez are paintings in 
the sanctuary and side chapels of the 
Church of Saint Francis of Assisi, by 
Madame de la Rosiére. The tourist 
need not worry about hotel accommoda- 
tions — the Hotel El Zalach, overlooking 
the old city, is first rate. My gracious 
guide, Father Edouard, led me through 
the streets of the “medina,” narrow, 
winding cobble-stoned streets lined 
with shops of all kinds. If business effi- 
ciency is to be the norm of civilization 
many of these shop keepers are sadly de- 
ficient, and I think that an imaginative 
and human overhauling of the Moroc- 
can economy could be of decided bene- 
fit for the nation as a whole — but 
how. .. ? 


Toumliline-Marrakech-Casablanca, June 11, 
1958. A five a.m. start for the long hoped- 
for trip to Marrakech, which would 
round out my quick look at the high 
spots in Morocco. We were to reach 
Marrakech at about ten o’clock, witha 
break or two on the way, but we had 
not reckoned on the mechanical va- 
garies of the Dauphine car. About fifty 
kilometers from Toumliline the motor 
began to sputter. After a few spurts we 
came to a dead stop at a small place 


called M’Rirt. A little mechanical 
prodding by our worried chauffeur, 
Father Placide, brought us twenty kilo- 
meters from M’Rirt, and there we were 
in the great open Moroccan spaces. We 
had previously stopped several times to 
tinker with the motor, and two garage 
men had solemnly assured us that all 
was well. These interludes gave us an 
opportunity to wander through the 
weekly market (souk) and kill time. 
Finally, there was nothing to do but 
contact Azrou for help and the neces- 
sary machinery. The wayside telephone 
did not work, and even if it did, nothing 
much can be done in these parts be- 
tween noon and three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Father Placide finally de- 
cided to ride back to Azrou on the pass- 
ing bus, and we (Claude Chapin and 
Jean-Pierre Alix —a young Montreal 
University student spending the sum- 
mer at the monastery, and I) were left 
sitting by the side of the road, on a stone 
wall in the shade of a tree and a ruined 
tower soon surrounded by Berber 
elders intrigued by this European mis- 
adventure. Four and a half hours later 
Father Placide returned from Azrou 
with the mechanic and a new motor; 
another hour, after a snack, and we 
were off again, but now with little hope 
of reaching Marrakech in time to see 
anything or to make even a short visit 
worth while. Fifty kilometers farther on 
we met the caravan of Toumliline 
novices led by the subprior, who had 
been on a three-day vacation jaunt 
down to the limits of the Sahara. Here 
we traded the Dauphine for the more 
reliable Volkswagen, and finally 
reached Casablanca at eleven p.m., in 
time for a night’s rest and next morn- 
ing’s plane for Paris. So — Marrakech 
will be for another time! 

In the morning, half an hour before 
plane time, Dom Denis Martin’s plane 
landed, coming from Tunis, and I had 
the pleasure of a few minutes’ talk with 
him —a welcome end to a wonderful 
four days in Morocco, made possible by 
the kindness and hospitality of the 
monks of Toumliline, and during which 
I was able to gather much-needed ma- 
terial for the North African portion of 
the 1956 African trip. 


Paris, Fune 13, 14 and 15, 1958. Bookshops 
have always been my weakness and 
these past days are no exception, but 
the dozen books I have added to the 
African collection are of definite impor- 
tance to bring the bibliography up to 
date. Finally I met Mr Achille Dangle- 
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terre, the architect of the Church of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, in Casablanca. I had 
tried to get things done through cor- - 
respondence, but with no success. As 
usual, ten minutes on the spot produced 
tangible results, and I hope that Mon-_ 
sieur Dangleterre will come across with 
the data I need. 

Several hours with Lambert-Rucki in 
his studio, 26 Rue des Plantes. His re- 
cent works are as interesting as ever, 
particularly a Christmas crib for Father 
Sutfin, of Saint Isidore’s Church, Mont- 
gomery Center, Vermont. I hope that 
some day it will be possible for Lambert- 
Rucki to come over to the United States 
to execute one of his polychromed con- 
crete compositions on the fagade of a 
new church. His method of work, being — 
elastic and done on the spot, would re- | 
quire a unique combination — an un- 
derstanding and “‘elastic and humble” 
architect, and an equally ‘humble and — 
sympathetic” client. And it would also 
require careful attention to the visa and _ 
work permit requirements; not to m 
tion an understanding with the ‘‘build- - 
ing unions.” | 


- 
Paris, June 16, 1958. The last day id | 
Paris always brings thoughts of a con- 
flicting nature. I am at times tempted 
to entertain disparaging corapeariae 
with life at home — what have we to. 
equal sidewalk cafés, where the exuber- 
ance of the proprietor, the necessities 0; 
business, and the tolerance of the aus 
thorities push the lone pedestrian off the : 
pavement, the numberless restaurants | 
where good food is the norm? As a mate - 
ter of fact, I doubt whether it is possible }] 
to have a bad meal in Paris, or any- 
where in France! And yet when I thi bi 
of art I have the comfortable feeling 
that the difficulties and hopes are much. 
the same the world over. When I hear’ 
of a successful piece of work in France a 
feel I can match it with an equally su 4) 
cessful job at home, but we are face 
with problems of geography and of dis. 
tance. For instance, the diocese of 
Besangon, France, or in the diocese of 
Namur, Belgium, my friends can point 
to important works in religious art and 
architecture, all within the compass of a | 
small area. In the United States, how-, 
ever, I am forced to point to what see 
to me equally important works — even. 
if modest in scale — but they will be in. 
Vermont, or in Oregon, or in Minne- 
sota, or in Louisiana, or elsewhere. 


staan ised 


London, June 16-20, 1958. Gastronom y 
and the absence of sidewalk cafés al- 
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ways leave me a bit at sea the first day 
sack in London, after Parisian delights! 
There is an advantage in travelling by 
plane as there is little time to become 
encrusted in one way of life. Even a few 
days here makes it possible to collect 
more data for the magazine’s future 
existence, and I can always count on 
two friends to keep me informed: Miss 
iris Conlay, and William Fagg of the 
British Museum. This time it is the work 
of a painter, long known in England but 
30 far unknown to me, Stanley Spencer. 
[t was fortunate for me that an exhibi- 
tion of Spencer’s paintings was being 
held at Cookham-on-Thames, barely an 
hour’s train-ride from London. The re- 
ligious canvases were shown in Holy 


Trinity Church, others in the vicarage. 


Some readers of LiruRGicaL ARTS are no 
doubt acquainted with Spencer’s work, 
out for those who, like myself, have been 
n the dark "till now, the following data 
ill be of interest. Stanley Spencer was 
born in the village of Cookham-on- 
Thames in Berkshire in 1892, and has 
lived there most of his life. He studied 
the Slade School from 1910 to 1914. 
e English critic Eric Newton has this 
to say of Spencer’s work (in one of the 
Penguin Modern Painters series): ‘“The 
eader will possibly enquire what key 
words apply to Stanley Spencer, and in 
hat manner his pictures may be 
properly read.’ The answer to the 
st question is easy. The key words are 
wo — ‘Cookham’ and ‘the Bible.’ The 
second is a very difficult question in- 
deed. This brief essay is an attempt to 
answer it. 

“The fact that one finds oneself using 
a warning phrase like ‘properly read’ 
shows that Spencer is not to be ap- 
proached in quite the normal way — 


A. AUCH HAS BEEN written about 
LVI the absolute need to give life to 
the liturgy, especially at low mass, and 
nce and for all to do away with the 
eparation which exists between the 
‘aithful and the sanctuary. Indeed, too 
nuch has been said and written about 
t. There are those who would like to 
Jo away completely with the separation 


the way in which we would approach, 
for example, Bonnard or Sickert or 
Toulouse-Lautrec. From them he is dif- 
ferent not in degree but in kind. They 
express a sort of generalized delight in 
the spectacle of life and can make a pic- 
ture out of any little random slice of it 
that catches the eye. With them what 
matters is their power to take life un- 
awares and then turn it, deliciously, 
into paint; with them one rarely asks 
what this or that particular scene 
‘means.’ One merely likes (or dislikes) 
their attitude to the visible world and 
the sensitive, painterly gifts whereby 
that attitude is made manifest on can- 
vas. With Spencer it is not an attitude 
to the visible world that counts, nor is 
there any question of taking life un- 
awares. With him each picture is a 
statement of a particular message, an il- 
lustration of a specific idea in pictorial 
form. Miss the particular message, or, 
worse, misunderstand it—-and you 
have lost at least half your means of en- 
joying his art. Spencer is a painter to 
whom subject-matter — which fashion- 
able criticism has been at so much pains 
to discredit as being a quite unimpor- 
tant though unfortunately necessary a 
peg to hang a painting on — is vital.” 
To the Tate Gallery with Iris Conlay 
for a peek at the paintings that will be 
exhibited here soon. A number of Eng- 
lish painters were invited to send a 
religious canvas. From what I saw I 
doubt that many were vitally interested, 
and here again, in religious art there is 
no substitute for an actual commission, 
to be executed within the discipline of 
an over-all job. I am all for liberty for 
an artist — liberty from the foibles and 
prejudices of invincible or malicious ig- 
norance — but when one insists that he 


of clergy and people, to bring them as 
near as possible to the altar, since all are 
baptized, confirmed, and receive the 
eucharist. Before arriving at this point, 
however, it would be necessary to do 
away with sacred vestments and flow- 


*Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
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must first express himself and when the 
resulting expression needs his continuous 
presence to explain his work to a fair 
number of the faithful, then I am in- 
clined to part company with him. 

You can’t win. The BOAC passenger- 
coach service at the London airport 
leaves the client out on a limb, as these 
“conditions” printed on the coach 
ticket indicate: 

“That a passenger vehicle will depart or 
arrive at the time stated in the Corporation’s 
timetables or at any time is not guaranteed 
and the Corporation will not be responsible 
to the holder of this ticket for any loss, incon- 
venience or damage occasioned to such 
holder. . 

“The Corporation does not guarantee that 
there will be accommodation for the holder of 
this ticket on a particular vehicle service . . . 


All this has the earmarks of a legal 
eagle’s terminology. Now if you still 
want to take the coach, all aboard! 


New York, Fune 21, 1958. Back to the 
facts of life and the preparation of two 
issues on AFRICA, a subject that has 
snowballed more than any other since 
the early days of the Society’s existence. 
How to get all the material into two 
issues of normal proportions will be a 
problem. Years ago I used to worry a 
good deal, and I still do, but not exactly 
in the same fashion. The delay in publi- 
cation will annoy some, but how can a 
one-man staff operate except on a gen- 
erously elastic schedule? After all, we 
merely operate, in one direction, as 
other magazines do in another; for ex- 
ample — one of my favorite publica- 
tions, Ellery Queen’s mystery maga- 
zine, may appear in June and the date 
on the cover will be August. Our date 
may be May and we appear in August 
or later. Everything clear now? 


The Liturgical Revival and Low Mass 
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ing surplices; and, indeed, to put it 
clearly, with the hierarchy of the 
Church and all its gradations. This 
would require payment of too high a 
price, even a lethal price, in order to 
give the liturgy to the people. It would 
also be a willingness to attempt the im- 
possible that all might comprehend the 
liturgy. The mystery exists in the 
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Church, in its dogmas, and in the 
Bible; as Saint Peter (II, 3, 16) speaking 
of Saint Paul, says, the psalms are 
filled with mystery, guaedam difficilia in- 
tellectu. To transform this mystery into a 
ceremonial mystery, as Burchard want- 
ed to do with the papal ceremonies, 
would be to transform the ridiculous 
into doctrine. 

Quite recently Father Louis Bouyer, 
a convert full of life and vigor whose 
style dominates his thought, has given 
us a beautiful book about Liturgical 
Piety. I would not wish to make an ac- 
counting of this impressive work. 
Father Paul Donceur has already made 
a report on it which he alone could have 
done.t I merely ask myself if it is pos- 
sible to simplify matters in the search of 
the causes of the hibernation in which 
the sacred liturgy has remained for cen- 
turies. One might speak of Jansenism, 
of baroque and renaissance art with all 
the pompous apparel of religious fes- 
tivals and interminable solemn high 
masses with sermons in two or three 
points. But let us put all that aside in 
order to arrive at our point of depar- 
ture. 

For forty years (I am not exactly a 
newcomer) I have done my utmost to 
aid the liturgical renewal, and I have 
long since become convinced that the 
causes of liturgical asphyxiation could 
be reduced to a principal one (although 
there are others): the transformation of 
low mass in the Roman rite into a sol- 
emn or pastoral mass. The evil goes 
deep. Louis XIV created the royal mass 
(messe royale), i.e., low mass of a solemn 
type with vested deacon and sub-dea- 
con, which can be seen even today in 
Paris. The liturgical revival wishes to 
propagate the dialogue low mass, some- 
thing which is accomplished in various 
ways. For other liturgists the whole 
question of renewal depends exclusively 
upon two things: mass versus populum and 
the usage of the vernacular. Although it 
is not openly stated, one must realize 
that low mass as it actually exists was 
made and constructed for private celebration. 
Solemn mass was imitated, although it 
would be more accurate to say that it 
was suppressed into a private mass with 
celebration at the center of the altar, 
the reading of the epistle at the left side 
and of the gospel at the right side 
turned toward the east. Low mass has 
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even changed the form of the altar: it 
was extended in two directions, right 
and left, and instead of being a square 
table it became rectangular. Even the 
main altar at Saint Peter’s, constructed 
for the solemn mass of the pope, fell 
under the influence of low mass, since it 
is also constructed upon its length. Our 
churches have also been subject to the 
same influence. They have been over- 
charged with side altars, each one of 
which is surmounted by a tabernacle 
with six enormous candlesticks bearing 
candles which are never lighted, since 
low mass only requires two candles. 


I WONDER if a dialogue low mass is 
the solution to the problem? I would 
answer in the negative, since low mass 
was made for the private recitation of 
the celebrant and it is almost impossible 
to “‘synchronize” priest and faithful. 
What should be done, then? Just the 
other day someone spoke about the 
‘‘pastoral” mass, and the barricade of 
rubrics which does not allow the 
proximity of the faithful to the altar. It 
must be noted, however, that it is not 
always the barricade of rubrics which is 
in question. On the contrary, how often 
have the people been estranged from the 
liturgy because the clergy forgot the 
rubrics? Rather often the abuses which 
have been introduced, as for example 
that of reading everything in a low 
voice (so that the rosary may be recited 
aloud), are entirely contrary to the 
rubrics. 

Be all that as it may, we are all in 
agreement that the ideal would be a 
mass sung by the entire assembly. What 
a feeling of union and life one breathes 
at the cathedral of Westminster when 
clergy and faithful chant the creed in 
Latin at the high mass! This is participa- 
tion both at mass and in the universal 
Church. 

Since high mass is in general more 
difficult to sing, we need a low mass for 
the people. If you wish, call it a pastoral 
mass. The first part would be said by 
the priest and the faithful together; the 
priest remains at the sedilia as the new 
Ordo of Holy Saturday prescribes, and 
not at the altar. There he will recite the 
Kyrie and the Gloria, without turning 
his back to the people. There he will say 
the collect prayer for all; there he will 
read himself, or have a lector read, the 
epistle and the gospel, both in the ver- 
nacular. Upon entering the sanctuary 
an offertory procession may take place 
(when there are few people who com- 
municate). For the celebration of the 


mystery the celebrant will ascend to the 
altar as customary at high mass and 
private mass. But it goes without saying 
that the introduction of such innova- 
tions does not appertain to the individ- 
ual, nor even to the bishop in his own — 
diocese. The Code of Canon Law has 
made the liturgy a major question 
which emanates directly from the Holy 
See. This indeed is nothing new. King 
Pepin and his son, Charlemagne, 
wished to see Roman papal customs 
introduced into Gaul. 

Let us work this out together without — 
criticizing the Sacred Congregation of © 
Rites, which does almost the impossible 
in order to obtain the participation of — 
the faithful in the sacred rites. To cast 
aside the rubrics and allow each in- 
dividual to do that which he thinks 
best to achieve the participation of the _ 
people in the liturgy would be to fall | 
head forward into Protestantism. No 
one desires more than the Holy Father 
to see the faithful united in the sacred 
liturgy, and he has demonstrated that 
many times. Paging through the rubrics 
of the new Ordo for Holy Week would © 
suffice to show that. There, the faithful 
are spoken of at every instant. 


LET ME SPEAK a little of myself. 
When in 1945 I published a juridical, 
practical, and partly historical com- 
mentary on the Roman Pontifical, my _ 
leitmotiv was to transform (please allow 
me the word) as much as possible the 
beautiful and marvelous (though very 
little known) rites of the Roman Pon- — 
tifical into pastoral rites: to exploit 
them, to classify the different parts — 
which are often complicated, and try to _ 
grasp their meaning and purpose in a — 
practical way. I was always revolted — 
(and how often) by seeing bishops and 
masters of ceremony stop in the middle 
of the most solemn rites in order to read 
at the last moment rubrics which are — 
often difficult. As I said in my introduc- 
tion, all the functions of the Roman 
Pontifical are pastoral, even eucharis- 
tic, since priests are ordained and altars 
are consecrated for the eucharist. All 
that is not always understood. A certain 
review which works for pastoral liturgy 
and to which I sent my book did not 
even classify it among the works re- 
ceived, and someone mentioned, “Oh, | 
you know we work for pastoral ends, | 
and the pontifical rites are of no inter-_ 
est to us.” There is the poor bishop — 
with his miter and crozier, pastor of the 
diocese: when he functions as bishop he 
is not pastoral! 
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I have traveled a great deal as litur- 
gical observer, both to give and to re- 
ceive, and I have seen everywhere the 
most incredible things. In one locality a 
certain priest was invited to preach at 
the mass of an important parish. Natu- 
rally, he asked the pastor how long he 
might speak, and received the immedi- 
ate response: ‘Begin when the priest 
arrives at the altar; you will then have 
the whole mass.” The good father an- 
swered: “But, Father, is the mass sup- 
pose to adorn my sermon or should my 
sermon adorn the mass?” I know of a 
college where during mass, on Sunday 
as well as week days, a priest takes up 
all the time in repeating catechism 
lessons with his pupils: he begins with 
the recitation of the commandments of 
God and of the Church. In another 
church the pastor said to me: “You 
know the people are very busy: within a 
half hour they have confession, rosary, 
homily with the weekly announcements, 
and the mass.” In a certain seminary 


HE SIGHTS that assail the eye of 

the American faithful every church- 
going day rarely illustrate a sane con- 
cept of the liturgical arts. Taken at its 
face value, this daily visual experience 
would indicate that church art is, for 
unstated reasons, a doubly debased imi- 
tation of past forms of art, shaped 
indeed in abhorrence of its intended 
function. Average church art is de- 
based because no contemporary could 
hope to breathe life into art forms 
whose once cogent reasons for being 
are long dead and gone; it is doubly 
debased because these archaeological 
fakes are not even given to us first hand, 
turned out as they are by the thousand 
as heartlessly and irreverently as video 
sets or toasters. 
Differing from this widespread prac- 
tice is the correct concept of what the 
sacred arts should be. Leaving for the 
moment feeling and theology aside, 
let us tackle function. In the 1920s the 
French architect Le: Corbusier crisply 
stated that a house is a machine to live in; 
thus implying that all of it, from floor to 
crockery, must be shaped, textured, and 
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when there is not sufficient time for 
meditation, this is made during mass: 
the first point before the consecration 
and the second point afterwards. Since 
the meditation was obligatory it just 
had to be done, and the mass offered a 
convenient time. 

One must admit that it is because of 
the obligation sub gravi that catholics, 
most of them, at any rate, still go to 
mass. A pious woman said to me: ‘‘Ah, 
Father, I don’t miss a single com- 
munion,”’ and I answered, “‘And mass?”’ 
She answered, “Oh, that only on days of 
obligatory attendance.” This is the way 
that many devoted people act, and in- 
deed it is the direction which many 
receive. 

In the beautiful secret prayer for the 
feast of Saint Ignatius, the Church tells 
us, in speaking of the mass: sacrosancta 
mysterta, in quibus omnis sanctitatis fontem 
constituisti. Saint Ignatius knew it well, 
since all the spiritual graces which he 
received, especially toward the end of 
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inter-related to meet living require- 
ments as exactingly as the cogs of a 
watch conform to their purpose of 
marking time. Though a church is a 
more mysterious unit than is a house, it 
may be described along functional lines: 
from God’s point of view a church is 
a machine to live in, and from man’s 
point of view, a machine to pray in. Func- 
tion is more than implicit in the many 
practical rulings of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites. Its laws are more fac- 
tual than esthetic. They specify practical 
requirements for a whole gamut of ob- 
jects, from the plan of a nave to the 
matter, texture, and shape of a single 
paten. To start thus at the functional 
level of the liturgical problem is one 
sure way to push away the scruples, 
actually only skin-deep, that artificially 
and perennially arise about matters of 
style. 

The business of the living church is with 
the living. To answer its function, a 
church building should achieve be- 
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his life, were received during the cele- 
bration of mass. If one is not able to 
make the mass a living and comprehen- 
sible function one will never be able to 
evangelize the millions of the faithful. 

If one recalls the beautiful words of 
the pope and martyr Saint Clement, 
speaking to the Church of Corinth 
(A.D. 96), giving each one his place in 
the Breaking of the Bread, one sees the 
Church which prays. From the cele- 
brating bishop with his priests and 
deacons to the faithful in their rank as 
baptized and confirmed Christians, let 
it be that each person, he says, know 
how to remain in his rank. And Gregory 
Dix says that this is certainly an apos- 
tolic injunction stemming from Christ 
Himself. t+ It is the only way of com- 
bining hierarchical and pastoral liturgy, 
for pastoral liturgy will be hierarchical 
or it will be neither catholic nor 
apostolic. 


Tt Shape of the Liturgy, page 2. 
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tween today’s American parishioner and 
its architecture, its statues and pictures, 
a moving affinity not unlike the one 
that, in Europe, existed for centuries 
between the faithful and their material 
church, be it a cathedral or a cross- 
roads chapel. The point is not at all that 
America should compete with Chartres 
on its own terms, but rather that our 
churches should fit the requirements of 
New World Catholics as successfully 
as Chartres answered the needs of its 
own people in a very different time and 
place. 

In the Old World, the battle against 
ecclesiastical gothic can be fought on 
the grounds of fitness in time; its battle 
cry is: to each period its stlye! But Europe 
is the birthplace of cathedrals. Still in 
place and in use they blend today, as 
they did yesterday, into a willing land- 
scape. 

In America — in these United States 
—gothic architecture constitutes a 
boast flaunted in the face of reason, as 
insane as importing a haunted Scotch 
castle. On this continent we have good 
European medieval works, such as those 
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displayed in the Museum of the Clois- 
ters of New York. Once they have 
crossed the Atlantic, they become mere 
beautiful curios, as extinct as stuffed 
dodos in a museum of natural history. 
Copies, of course, are worse. Even if 
we could afford more American cathe- 
drals, far outdoing their European mod- 
els in size, and many more replicas 
of Bruges belfreys (equipped with push- 
button carillons), the problem of fitness 
would by no means be solved by such 
excessively costly esthetic sins. 

Does modern art offer a better solu- 
tion? Yes, if by modern art we mean an 
art created by contemporaries, like 
ourselves soothed and buffeted by the 
times we live in — works whose style 
will reflect our common experience. 
Today’s artists wear neither knight’s 
armor nor musketeer’s cape, and genu- 
ine artists see no reason for creating an 
art of fancy dress. 

The excellence of this simple formula 
— that we have no choice but to be of 
our own time — should also be applied 
to geography — to a conformity with 
the place we live in. Within the relative 
cohesion of our Western culture, there 
exist local nuances that the religious 
artist has no more right to bypass than 
he has to deny the larger problems 
raised by the kind of church art that 
will best fit Asia or Africa. An indis- 
criminate importation of up-to-date art 
formulas is but a doubtful panacea for 
what ails our American liturgical arts. 
As stated, building fourteenth-century 
churches in the twentieth century is 
totally illogical. Nor can one sincerely 
long for the day when a so-called inter- 
national style will lay a rash of identical, 
slab-like architecture on our ever-varied 
American landscape. 


WHEN MODERN ART is men- 
tioned, usually French art is meant — 
or rather that of the School of Paris, 
which has ridden for eighty years on a 
peak of fashion. The French liturgical 
movement at its most daring became 
identified with a Dominican, Father 
Marie-Alain Couturier, whose artist 
friends were a roster of the better- 
known names of this School of Paris — 
Rouault, Léger, Lurgat, Braque, Ma- 
tisse. Father Couturier stated that he 
did trust genius above piety. To prac- 
tice this saying, he required no confes- 
sion certificates or even baptismal papers 
from those of his friends he put to work. 
His trust was rewarded with such beau- 


‘tiful achievements as the chapel for 


Dominican nuns at Vence, by Matisse. 


Its poise reflects the plastic purity that 
great age, at times, brings to a tem- 
pestuous master. This mature work by a 
major artist lacks, nevertheless, in 
functional competency. Matisse either 
failed to remember, or could not be 
bothered with, the why of his decora- 
tion. For example, when making the 
stations of the cross, one should take a 
few steps between stations in imitation 
of Our Lord’s last journey. Hence the 
fourteen pictures spaced around the 
nave in orderly display. To make the 
stations in the Vence chapel, distracted 
faithful must meander in front of the 
single wall on which the stations are 
crowded in disordered tiers, with the 
hazard of colliding against each other 
in mid-devotion.* Since form should 
not be at odds with function, Americans 
cannot enthusiastically make their own 
the thesis of Father Couturier — so 
much more credible when stated in 
French and in France — that when we 
deal with genius the rest will take care of 
itself. 

The main influence on church art 
remains that of the Englishman Eric Gill. 
Attractive and not too difficult to copy 
is the calligraphic purity of his line. 
Unlike the fickle French, in his sculp- 
tures and in his writings he stressed an 
awareness of function, and a respect for 
whatever material he worked in. In 
those churches decorated after his 
spirit, one may discern the smooth 
relationship achieved between the actors 
in the divine service and their sacred 
“props.” The effect on the open-minded 
spectator is not always flawless, how- 
ever. The wilfull shearing of all super- 
fluity smacks at times of the classroom 
or the sickroom. The altar slab, once 
denuded of its artificial flowers and 
pious dollies, can look all too plainly 
like a morgue slab. ‘‘Gillite” art forms 
keep chastely in check any loud out- 
pouring of religious emotion. Such 
understatement, praiseworthy by the 
standards of English etiquette, hardly 
fits a more extroverted America. Gone 
also, together with the hair-raising, 
dust-storing accessories that reformers 
reject on esthetic grounds, are the testi- 
monials of the love to which these ugly 
things bore witness. Liturgical purists 
bear the brunt of proving that exquisite 
taste is more pleasing to God than 
many a candid human value. 


*It should be remarked, in this connection, 
that the chapel is that of the Dominican nuns 
in Vence — hence a private chapel. The nuns, 
perhaps, have another set of stations placed 
in the more usual and necessary sequence. 
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Despite these faults — based on per-- 
sonal traits, not in quality — both 
France and England have solved for; 
themselves the basic problems of litur-. 
gical art, and have done it so forcefully’ 
that American clerics cannot bypass; 
these problems any more. Gill illustrates | 
respect for craft and attention to func-: 
tion. Father Couturier spectacularly’ 
restates an old and nearly forgotten: 
truism: great art is none too good for’ 
God. i 


AMERICA WILL better solve its: 
problems if it uses these foreign exam- | 
ples as a spur rather than as a model. 
That ours is a country lacking in tradi- . 
tions is a cliché that is useful as an ex- 
cuse for wholesale esthetic borrowings 
It is true that America esthetic religious | 
tradition is far from coherent, and un 
conscious of its quality when compared | 
with that of the formidable corpus of © 
church art in Europe. Yet we mus 
come to love this humble artistic residu 
as our own, as the only one we ca 
safely build upon. 
Prehistoric Indian cultures are to: 
America what the gothic style is to 
Europe. The climate, the open ranges, | 
the scenery, that inspired the Indian > 
artist are still here, especially in the 
west. The scene controls in turn, how- 
ever subconsciously, the sensitive artist 
of today. We part altogether from Eu- 
rope at this deeper level. Compared with | 
Indian art, both romanesque and 
gothic appear descriptive, even illus- 
trative. In fact, it was only with the. 
advent of the more drastic among | 
“isms” that the modern European artist | 
caught up with the American past. 
Next in time, and now equally our | 
own, the Catholic Hispanic tradition is | 
still alive and productive, signally in | 
New Mexico. Those who dismiss Cath- | 
olic Hispanic art as merely an import 
from Spain fail to realize how tena-— 
ciously it transformed itself, and how | 
well it governed its American growth 
to fit changed conditions. This 
aimed its message at men who we 
both too rustic and too free to have any _ 
truck with pictures conforming to the 
mannerisms of a far-flung court and 
courtiers. While the earliest of these | 
devotional panels still depend on the 
sophisticated formulas of Castille, santo: 
evolved steadily toward an abstracted 
calligraphy, in which some art critics | 
profess to see the influence of Amerin- 
dian esthetics. Whatever the reason, 
nineteenth-century New Mexico folk-_ 
painting vividly answers our standards 


| 
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' good art. Humble as the santos may 
=, they hold for us a lesson of impera- 
ve actuality, as an art that drastically 
ansformed itself to fit another con- 
nent. 

Less defined but equally touching is 
nother kind of American architecture 
nd church decoration, even though this 
me the makers were totally uncon- 
erned with problems of fitness to place 
r to time. In the mid-nineteenth cen- 
iry, the parish priest or missionary 
tho came from the old country — 
ften Belgium or Germany — felt lonely 
uw the traditional beauty he had left 
éhind, for which the middle-west had 
0 equivalent. The exiled cleric at- 
smpted with limited means to-recreate 
his longed-for visual atmosphere. The 
jock-medieval chapels one comes across 
t times in the countryside were truly 
uilt as a labor of love, however ignorant 
heir makers may have been of archi- 
ecture and the refinements of taste. I 
hink of a church visited perchance in 
owa, crammed with gold and brown 
voodwork and polychrome statues, 
mtedating even Barclay Street. Gaudier 
ven than the average plaster cast, these 
ffigies were also more edifying, since 
hey lacked the fearsome “smell of 
noney” that clings to today’s manufac- 
ured products. Paradoxically, mid- 
vest gothic manages to be creative. 
Setween this folk expression and the 
American super-cathedrals that cost 
nillions exists a chasm as deep as that 
yetween Lazarus and Dives. 

The santos of New Mexico and mid- 
vest American gothic are most unlike. 
Yet both were created by men who ap- 
sroached their task with hearts that 

pure, unswayed by lucre. These 
, who were hardly more than ama- 
eur artists, have left us a lesson to 
yonder: however sophisticated or elab- 
rate the style of the coming reform of 
1erican church art for which so many 
only men equally pure of heart 


P 
prove strong enough to reverse the 


ide of bad taste. Great art, even good 
rt, has cleansing properties close to the 
acramental. As with blessed water and 
1oly chrism, to be touched by art is a 
surifying rite. It is this inner virtue that 
yinds together the diverse strands of 
valid Christian art styles the world 
ver, from the catacombs to Chartres, 
rom Assisi to Assy. 


[THE HISTORY of. western art was 
ong synonymous with that of the 
“hurch. The Church was the most 
tive patron of artists, and all flocked 


naturally to her. Time was when a 
pope, picking an adolescent out of a 
crowd of applicants, found his reward 
im a Sistine Chapel or Raphael’s Stan- 
zas. Today, the link between artists and 
Church that in the past worked wonders 
seems severed. The Church today is an 
uncertain patron, fallen from its great 
estate as appreciator of untried styles; 
the Church is also an irascible patron, 
quick to suspect the new, its memory 
of the art revolutions that it once con- 
sistently helped, lost. The artist is still 
at work, painting ways of the cross and 
flights into Egypt, only to put them 
eventually in storage; carving statues 
worthy of God’s house, only to leave 
them behind to avoid freight charges on 
moving day. The cleric now shops for 
church art not where he would naturally 
find it, in the artist’s studio, but more 
conveniently in the rectory, from a mail- 
order catalogue. What esthetic junk he 
buys as a result will visually foul his 
church, debase the piety of his parish- 
ioners into pietistic routines, and be 
seized upon by the gleeful unbeliever as 
another proof that the Church is in- 
deed in its decadence. 

There are of course exceptions. At 
times, the artist waiting at the church 
gates in sackcloth and ashes is bidden 
to enter, and the plastic cacophony one 
has come to expect as accompaniment 
to divine service is wonderfully replaced 
by visual music. Every time this hap- 
pens, impatient well-wishers acclaim a 
renaissance! After thirty years of medi- 
tating on the shortcomings of the litur- 
gical arts, and of laboring to narrow the 
gap between sane theory and insane 
practice, I feel most cautious in claim- 
ing such a clear-cut victory, or in con- 
ceding defeat either. Defeat there is of a 
sort in being an absolute minority 
when one’s aims are altogether cath- 
olic. There is a defeat of a sort in pro- 
ducing objects — paintings or statues — 
that may never reach their rightful 
place inside a religious building, never 
edify, as is their birthright, praying 
crowds. The victory, as I see it, is of a 
more metaphysical nature: the voca- 
tion of the creative liturgical artist 
has become so fiercely impractical to- 
day that it must be more than ever a 
tried way, if a trying one, of serving 
God. 
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BLAUVELT, NEw YorK 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

May I, as another religious art and 
articles merchant, comment on James 
A. Hunt’s pertinent letter published in 
your November 1957 issue. 

We can well agree with Mr Hunt that 

. - to raise the standard of the reli- 
gious articles which are available to the 
overwhelming majority of Catholics 
through the usual retail and catalogue 
outlets” is one major step toward reform 
of religious art objects yet to be taken 
in this country. ‘““To get the American 
manufacturer or distributor of religious 
articles to meet and stimulate this 
need for improvement” is indeed a 
basic problem, but I submit that the 
**. . . pre-established institutional pat- 
terns” which bind our present manu- 
facturers and distributors offer us little 
hope that such stimulation can be ex- 
pected from that quarter. True, in 
charity, “‘. . . those willing to make an 
effort to restore essential values in this 
field” must continue to ‘“‘. . . direct 
[their] most considerate attention to 
[these religious article dealers]’’. 

I believe, however, that the more 
fruitful path lies closer to that which 
Father Kron advocates in his excellent 
article entitled ‘‘Meet the People,” 
[August 1957 issue]: the establishment of 
religious art centers. Experience here 
at Catholic Art Education indicates 
that there are pockets of artistically alert 
Catholics — clergy, religious, laity — 
in every one of our forty-eight states, 
who are actively seeking out good reli- 
gious art and well-made religious arti- 
cles, and who are anxious and willing to 
introduce these to their friends and 
neighbors. These pockets of artistically- 
alert Catholics might well provide the 
nucleus and stimulus for establishing 
the religious art centers Father Kron 
urges upon us. One clear danger is 
present, however, and was underscored 
wisely by Father Kron in the only 
italicized sentence in his entire ar- 
ticle: “. .. such a center must be 
managed by a competent person — 
good intentions are not sufficient.” To 
which we must add a hearty Amen. The 
designation of a manager or guiding 
force for the religious art center will 
be. one of the crucial decisions made by 
members of that center. Indeed, this is 
the crucial decisions for launching any 
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enterprise. It is this person who, in fact, 
will be the center — who must attend 
to the many details of day to day 
activities as well as aid in long-range 
planning. If that person is not thor- 
oughly dedicated, soundly equipped, 
and truly inspired, then indeed all good 
intentions are for naught. 

Is there a need in such a religious 
art center for Mr Hunt’s conscientious 
and artistically-conscious religious art 
and article merchant? My answer is yes 
— if that merchant can consistently 
supply quality art reproductions, art 
objects, and religious articles at sensible 
prices. Granted that one important 
function of the religious art center is 
to provide an outlet for and encourage- 
ment to local artists and craftsmen of 
talent. This they must and will do. 
But the local artists and craftsmen 
alone cannot possibly supply the center 
with the variety and type of religious 
art and articles necessary to provide 
that center with sufficiently varied 
merchandise to guarantee its continued 
existence and healthy growth. This 
variety of fine religious art and articles 
can be provided by the discerning 
merchant. The fact that Catholic Art 
Education, among other functions, sup- 
plies quality art reproductions and 
other well-made items to the Botolph 
Group in Boston, the Saint Benet shops 
in Chicago, Mr Hunt’s own company in 
Oregon, as well as several other fine 
shops and groups throughout the coun- 
try, is offered as some proof of this 
position. 

The importance of Mr Hunt’s letter 
lies in his having pointed out the fact 
that an important contribution to this 
whole religious art problem can be 
made by the art-conscious merchant — 
the merchant who can provide a crea- 
tive impulse, as it were, within an area 
that desperately needs such inspiration 
today. Is it too much to hope that the 
religious art center about which Father 
Kron writes will provide a solution? 

Yours truly, 
RoserT P. MINICHIELLO 
General manager, 
Catholic Art Education. 


Eprror’s Note: It is true that the 
Botolph Group in Boston, the Saint 
Benet shops in Chicago, Mr Hunt’s 
company in Oregon, and Mr Mini- 
chiello’s Catholic Art Education, are 
powerful answers to the problem of 


good religious art for the majority of 


Catholics, but they cannot entirely 


‘fill the need for all that is asked for by 


the artistically-alert people Mr Mini- 
chiello mentions in his letter. And the 
reason why the artists and craftsmen 
“ . . cannot possibly supply the center 
with the variety and type of religious 
art... to guarantee its continued 
existence and healthy growth” is simply 
that these artists and craftsmen cannot 
underwrite the cost of producing origi- 
nal models and the reproductions 
needed to go into the business. Some ten 
years ago we suggested that the real 
answer to this nagging problem is the 
creation of a new firm, handsomely 
financed, which might be operated on 
a near non-profit basis. Such a firm 
would then commission artists and 
craftsmen to execute original works of 
art, and these works would then be 
reproduced in limited numbers — the 
total number to be decided on the basis 
of the original, generous, price paid the 
artist, the cost of reproduction (each 
reproduction to be checked by the 
artist), the cost of promotion and adver- 
tising, of storage and shipping, etc. 
Once this total number of reproduc- 
tions was settled the original would be 
destroyed and the process repeated. 

In the present climate of religious 
art it is idle to expect much change in 
the point of view of the majority of 
the established sources of supply. They 
are in business! But a new firm, with 
a few necessary ideals and adequate 
capital, might at least make a dent 
and would be a source of supply for 
those centers which Father Kron sug- 
gested and Mr Minichiello wishes to 
see established in all of the forty-eight 
states 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

The one hundred and seventy-five 
ladies of the Madonna Guild want to 
thank you for the help and assistance 
you gave them in starting the contempo- 
rary religious art show in Memphis. 
When you told us over the telephone 
“If you have the enthusiasm to think 
this up you can certainly carry it 
through, so go ahead,’? we mustered 
our courage and dived in. 

The Madonna Guild is a Catholic 
women’s group which encourages Cath- 
olic education by giving scholarships 
and which works with children at Saint 
Peter’s Orphanage. 

We had wishfully thought of a reli- 
gious art exhibit for some years. We 
went to Mrs Louise Bennett Clark, the 
director of Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
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lery (the Memphis City Gallery). W 
discussed our ideas with Mrs Clark, an 
she was most enthusiastic and promise¢ 
the cooperation of her staff and Galler 
A for the month of October. Am 
group planning such a show shoul 
work with the city gallery or museum i 
possible. The crating, unpacking, hangg 
ing, insuring, and protection of tha 
show while in progress are all jobs 
better done by professionals. 

In May we proposed the show to tha 
membership of the Madonna Guildd 
They voted for it, worked for it. Nobody 
said “Let Martha do it.” For five 
months we had one hundred ana 
seventy-five Marthas. 

With great ignorance we startec 
writing letters. We wrote to His Holia 
ness Pope Pius XII, and received hi 
blessing. We wrote to Bishop Adrian, 02 : 
the diocese of Nashville, and he enco re 
aged and sanctioned our show. 

With the help of Mr Edwin C. Rus tf 
the director of the Memphis Academy op 
Arts, we wrote a set of rules, an en : 
blank, and a letter of invitation. Ve 
mailed these to artists recommended b 
you, by Mrs Clark, Mr Rust, and others rss 
We asked the artists to send photo 1 
graphs of their work by August 15 s 
that the pieces to be shown might be 
selected. By August 1 we had some re ut 
sals and only ten photographs. The 
entire membership of the Madon te 
Guild made a novena, starting on he 
6th of August, and by the 15th we hade 
one hundred and fifteen photograph ij 
fabric samples, and kodachrome slid es 
from which to make our selection. 

The local artists were all invited tod 
participate, and the jury selected sevens 
entries to be included in the exhibitd 
Our exhibit encompassed Christi ani 
and Judaic art. We set up committees tox 
handle publicity, tickets, gallery guides,) 
conducted tours, and the catalogue. 
had committees to contact the clergy’ 
and religious, Catholic grade schools 
and colleges, to contact ministers andi 
rabbis, art schools and other colleges,, 
women’s groups, the City School art d 
partment, the Board of Education her 
in Memphis and in the nearby citie 
of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississipp 
This took a lot of women doing a lot off 
work, and it was all done with enthu 
siagm; interest, and intelligence. T 
publicity started two months before 
opening with a full color page in the? 
Sunday society section. Until the show 
closed in October there were at least two: 
stories a week in the paper, some social! 
and some straight news, some art news 
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ad some even in the humor column. 
Je are happy to say that, at all times, 
le secular press was most cooperative. 
adio and television gave us spot an- 
Ouncements. Churches of all faiths 
Id of our show in their bulletins. 
ickets were sold by the members, in 
1€ schools and at the door of the gal- 
ry. Adults could obtain return tickets 
nd come as often as they wished. 
rian Watkins and Roy Cotner hung 
1¢ show in Gallery A. They divided 
1¢ large room with translucent white 
aper panels, and used “cathedral” 
shting. A record player at the door 
st the mood with gregorian chant. The 
cal point was a beautiful altar with 
hite and gold woven hangings. The 
femphis Garden clubs kept fresh flower 
f(rangements on the altar, and the 
ark Commission supplied beautiful 
een plants. 
Father Anthony Lauck, of the Notre 
ame University art department, came 
own while we were hanging the show, 
id he was delighted and most com- 
imentary. 
Gallery guides were trained to con- 
uct tours. They did research on the 
‘tists and the medium used. One day 
e took nine hundred children through 
ie whole gallery. The next day those 
zides who had conducted them were 
duced to sign language. The cata- 
gue was given to those attending and 
= for by patron listings. It was 
autiful, twenty pages and fourteen 
oo Each entry was listed 
ith an appropriate quotation from 
ie Old or New Testament. 
We were delighted that twelve of the 
chibits were bought by our members 
nd guests. Our purpose of furthering 
terest in contemporary religious art 
as a great success. It was a labor of 
ve; we knew we were serving God and 
Ir community. 
Yours truly, 

Mrs PARKER HALL 


BANGKOK, ‘THAILAND 
o the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs: 

ear Sir: 

A note in the Editor’s Diary of the 
ovember issue of your quarterly has 
ompted me to write this letter. While 
ather Gomane may be the only “‘off- 
al’? member of your “‘far-flung edito- 
41 committee in Thailand,” he is not 
yur only fan here. 

I enclose a check for a subscription to 
TuRGICAL Arts for Miss Thipaya 
saraskule, a young Thai Catholic who 
aches in the Assumption Convent 


School here in Bangkok. She read my 
back issues with a great deal of enthu- 
siasm, after which we discussed the 
possibilities of adapting Thai classical 
art forms to express Christian themes. 
We hope this subscription will provide 
a means by which she can interest her 
students in the same project. 

Actually, this letter has been in the 
making since the first afternoon I 
chanced upon a copy of LirurGIcAL 
Arts in the Rhode Island School of 
Design Library, four years ago. At that 
time I was an art major at Brown 
University, doing research for a semes- 
ter paper. My “discovery” of your 
publication caused me to forget my 
original purpose and spend the rest of 
the day perusing all the back copies of 
LirurcicaL Arts I could find in the 
library’s files. 

“Discovering” your publication was 
exciting for two reasons: first, the 
obvious one that each issue is a supreme 
job of workmanship from the quality of 
paper, type, and layout to the high 
calibre of the contributors; secondly, 
through your publication I was made 
aware of the fact that a coordinated 
effort was being made to further con- 
temporary expression of liturgical art, 
a field in which I was just becoming in- 
terested. In succeeding semester papers 
I attempted to delve further into this 
field, only to find how virtually isolated 
the Liturgical Arts Society was in its 
attempts to promote religious art in 
contemporary forms and how difficult 
it was to obtain information apart from 
your publication. 

However, after the initial ‘‘revela- 
tion,”’ I began to find many instances to 
which I had previously been oblivious. 
One of my classmates turned out to be 
an apprentice with Adé de Béthune, 
who, along with the late John Howard 
Benson, was living in Newport, Rhode 
Island, only a few blocks from my own 
home. A ski trip to Stowe, Vermont, a 
glimpse of some of Gino Conti’s works, 
etc, further heightened my interest. 
Last year, while attending school in 
Boston, I had an opportunity to watch 
the daily progress on the new Belluschi 
Lutheran Church, although at that 
time I was unfortunately unaware of 
the works of the Botolph Group. 

Then on my way to Bangkok in 
August I stopped over in Hawaii long 
enough to visit Bagley’s Religious Goods 
store, where Mrs Bagley quite correctly 
and with justifiable pride pointed out 
that “‘there is not a piece of ‘junk’ in the 
shop.” What a refreshing change from 
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the majority of ‘‘religious” goods stores 
I had previously been exposed to! I saw 
for the first time some of the work being 
done by the Carmelites in Tokyo, as 
well as some examples of Indian Chris- 
tian art. Mrs Bagley’s interest and en- 
thusiasm for the cause of liturgical art, 
particularly as it is being expressed in 
Eastern countries, was catching, and 
when I left, I promised to ‘‘keep her 
posted” on my investigations in the 
field. 

The first Sunday in Bangkok I made 
my way to the ‘““American Wat,” as the 
Siamese-style Redemptorist church is 
referred to here. It is a startling demon- 
stration in visual terms of the catholicity 
of the Church. While I have some res- 
ervations with regard to the way the 
original idea was carried out, it is 
certainly a step in the right direction, 
the fostering of religious art and archi- 
tecture in indigenous terms rather than 
grafting on outmoded, impractical, and 
often ugly Western styles. Evidently the 
idea was well-accepted, for the ground- 
breaking ceremony for another Catholic 
church of similar design was held last 
Sunday. This new church is being built 
in the middle of one of the busiest mar- 
ket places in Bangkok. 

Except for the architectural design of 
these two churches, there is virtually no 
truly Christian Thai art. The Italian 
Salesian Fathers have had some beauti- 
ful statues of Our Lady of Thailand 
carved in Italy, but they do not seem to 
appeal to the Thais and they are very 
expensive. The Salesians have an or- 
phanage where they teach wood-carv- 
ing. Maybe it will be possible to interest 
some of the students in carving Chris- 
tian themes. 

After receiving my November issue 
of LirurcicaL Arts I tried to get in 
touch with Father André Gomane, but 
was told he would not be back in 
Bangkok until July. I then talked with 
Father Boucher, a Redemptorist, who 
I was told had some photographs of 
the church. He told me he had received 
a letter from the Redemptorist mother- 
house regarding your request for photo- 
graphs and the architect’s plan, but 
that as yet he had not been able to get 
either. He did not think the photo- 
graphs he has at present would be 
of the calibre that LrrurcicaL ARTS 
would be able to print. However I 
hope it will not be long before you 
receive the desired information and 
photographs. 

If there is ever anything I can do 
for you in this part of the world please 
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let me know, for I shall be glad to 
promote the aims of the Liturgical Arts 
Society in any way that I can. 
Yours truly, 
DianA BAKER 
USOM/ Thailand 


VirGIN IsLANDS 
To the Editor of LirurcicaAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

Your Diary note of October 2, 1957, 

as published in LirurcicaL Arts of 
November, 1957, raises once more the 
old question of Feeling versus Discipline 
as a determinant in design. 
The concluding paragraph suggests 
. . a good designer, blessed with an 
eye for proportion, can come up with 
a design which later, perhaps with very 
small adjustments, will comply with a 
system of proportions such as Le Cor- 
busier’s Modulator.” 

Instead of trying to answer this ques- 
tion categorically let us see the result of 
rephrasing it to apply to that of the arts 
that is most profoundly the product of 
emotion or feeling — music. 

Could it not be that a good musician, 
blessed with an ear for proportion, can 
come up with a composition which, 
later, perhaps with very small adjust- 
ments, will comply with a system of 
proportions such as is contained in a 
given treatise on harmony? 

The answer is perfectly clear. It 
could not be. For music, the most 
emotionally inspired and informed of 
all the arts, is also the most subject to 
discipline. 

The greater part, if not all, of this 
subjection to discipline is, of course, 
due to the peculiar physical properties 
of sound itself, that assonance possible 
only when certain simple mathematical 
relations exist between the vibration 
rates of the various simple tones intro- 
duced into the combination. The only 
permitted variations from this absolute 
are those demanded by “equal tem- 
perament.” 

And these do not permit the same sort 
of music as the absolute scale. Listen to 
a first-rate string quartet play a com- 
position, and then repeat it with a 
piano part added. The two scales are 
different and so are the results. 

What have relative frequencies got 
to do with graphic or plastic design that 
deals in lines, shapes, masses, and — 
frequently — color? 

Let us not forget that these relations 
between frequencies are only the inver- 
sions of relations between the length of 
strings or air columns that produce the 
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musical tones — linear measurements 
in other words. 

Thus while the tonic chord of C Ma- 
jor may be read as 1:1 4: 1% in 
terms of frequencies, it is also indis- 
putably 1: 4: 24 in terms of string 
lengths. So long as conventional musical 
instruments are in question no emotional 
desire on the part of the musician can change 
this relationship. Any approximation is 
simply not a musical term. 

Saint Augustine, and others of that 
period, believed that the simple numeri- 
cal relationships of the type adduced 
here could be used to govern architec- 
ture — church architecture at any rate. 
In spite of the apparent complication of 
gothic architecture the designers seem 
to have agreed. Over and over again 
proportions of this type appear in 
greater or lesser degrees of sophistica- 
tion. One of the most sophisticated is 
the cathedral of Chartres, which at- 
tained a degree of complexity that com- 
pares with simpler examples in the 
same way that later music compares 
with the early “‘magadizing.”’ 

The discipline of that progress, however, 
still remains the same. 

You note that the debate that brought 
the subject to your attention was on 
a motion that “Systems of Proportion 
Make Good Design Easier and Bad 
Design More Difficult.”” As so stated 
the question cannot be answered at all. 
So much depends upon what the system 
is. 

A clue that a musical chord is a whole 
that is greater than the sum of its parts 
can, oddly enough, be proved geo- 
metrically. This cannot be said of any 
modular system of which I know. It is, 
however, true of certainly purely geo- 
metrical systems that deal with areas. 
At least in the emotional sense. 

Yours truly, 
LEONARD Cox, 
Architect 


Recent Publications 


Philippe de Mézitres’ description of the 
FESTUM PRAESENTATIONIS BEA- 
TAE MARIAE. Introduced and translated 
from the Latin of 1372 by Albert B. Weiner. 
New Haven: Andrew Kner, Department of 
Graphic Arts, Yale University, 1958. Edition 
of 350 copies at $3.50. 

Lovers of early Church drama will 
be grateful to Yale for this useful and 
fortunate publication of the very earliest 
prompt-book known in Western Europe. 
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For although Philippe de Méziéres’ 
description of the Presentation of the¢ 
Virgin, dating from 1372, is the most 
complete account of a mediaeval litur- 
gical play’s text and staging known tox 
exist, it has been strangely neglected 7 
Using Karl Young’s edition of 1gt A 
which was republished by Oxford ina 
1933, Albert Weiner has now made 2 E 
lucid translation which will be valued: 
by every student of the liturgical drama.. 
And his introductory essay on ‘“Theg 
Birth of Modern Acting” records thee 
debt which all acting owes to the ritual- 
istic presentations of the early Church. 
Many of these, he shows, persist in theg 
Church today “‘in or near their original 
forms.’? He mentions the famous tropes 
of the English cycles, Quem quaeritis, ass 
interpolated in the mass at Easter: 
Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae?” 
Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae, | 
Non est hic: surrexit sicut praedixerat. 
Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
Mr Weiner notes that ‘‘this four-lines 
trope is undeniably a play, indicating? 
at least two roles. A question is asked, a: 
reply is given, and this is followed by a aa 
command. . The very nature of ‘ 
trope’s dialogue form rendered the liness 
meaningless unless recited by two ‘ac i 
tors.’ This gave rise to a paradox. T 
drama was born before actors or acting: 
existed. The drama was born tradition-- 
less; while actors, when they finally ap | 
peared, drew on an acting tradition: 
centuries old.’ In a dozen ensuing? 
pages the paradox is resolved, the argu-- 
ment supported by examples taken from) 
the earliest Church usage. 
Of Philippe de Méziéres himself there 
is a sufficient biography. Born in 1 326,, 
he early dedicated his life to the Virgin. 
In 1347 he left his native Picardy te 
fight in the Crusades, serving in high posi- 
tions in Cyprus, as became a chive 
rous and pious knight. From 1360 t 
1369 he was Chancellor to the Kingdom m 
of Cyprus. He came to Avignon in 1372 
to represent Cyprus at the Papal Court 
obtained from Gregory XI a round# 
about permission, and so produced 
beloved Festum on November 21, 1372 
at the Church of Saint Francis of the 
Friars Minor — its premiére in Wester 
Europe. Other performances follo od i 
in Paris (1373), in Hungary (1380),, 
Avignon (1385), Metz (1418), an 
Cologne (1420). 1 
The present English translation « 
Méziéres’ text becomes a manual fe 
future stagings. It describes the char-4 
acters of the twenty-two persons in th 
play; their costumes and trappings; a 
; 
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ace of the representation; the proces- 
mn and its order; the representation 
id the praises of Mary; and the solemn 
ass celebrating the presentation of 
lary, with a brief sermon. In addition 
ere are line drawings by James Higa 
id Harry Harrington, from costume 
udies by Frank Lockner — these to 
sist a producer in costuming the parts. 
The book itself is a handsome, squar- 
h octavo, set in Bembo types, the 
‘oad pages assuring flat opening for 
sy reading. Margins and impression 
e good throughout, the printer’s ob- 
ct being to make reading pleasant 
ithout obtruding his talent — a rare 
rtue these days. But Andrew Kner, 
ho is at once the book’s publisher, 
ssigner, printer, and binder, has here 
shieved a most gracious and modest 
90k, in a style worthy of its subject. 
ot many publishers, young or old, 
yuld match Mr Kner’s evident ver- 
tility. [If every publisher were required 
) learn one of the component book- 
aking crafts we should see finer books 
‘oduced at no higher cost!] By reason 
its inclusive masteries, this book is 
¢ most remarkable specimen yet pro- 
aced by Yale’s Department of Graphic 
rts. It happens that Mr Kner’s for- 
ears, for five generations past, have 
sen printers in Hungary, but we doubt 
heredity alone is responsible for this 
itstanding work. The binding of gray 
aste paper over boards, with white 
oth spine, is deftly made, the hinging 
the covers being recommended for 
udy by publishers generally. The gray 
cket, like the binding, shows exactly 
¢ right mood, though its drawing may 
: a bit large for the area. Only a single 
ay item seems alien to the book, the 
arlet paper label on the white spine: 
; color is echoed by nothing within, 
id its compressed semi-bold modern 
man caps contradict the classical 
es used in the book. The type on the 
sket’s spine shows a like fault, and 
ould have been caught in the proof 
ages. But these are trifles, because the 
erating parts of the book remain as 
lightful and bookish as any reader 
uld wish. 
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ISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE 
NITED STATES. By Robert C. Brod- 
ck. New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1958. 
95: 

It must have been good fun to do this 
yok. To select from among the three 
indred thousand churches a mere 


three score for photographic illustra- 
tion, perhaps a hundred for textual 
description, and about four hundred 
for listing in the appendix, would tax 
anybody’s historic, artistic, and archi- 
tectural taste. The much-traveled au- 
thor says that his interest lies only in the 
historic, artistic, and architectural. The 
reason this reviewer must be quite blunt 
with him is that, although there is no 
doubt that Mr Broderick has an eye for 
the historic, his eye for the artistic 
and the architectural is not equally 
good. Of course, some of the historic 
churches shown, such as the First Bap- 
tist Church in Providence, the Church 
of San Carlos Borromeo in Carmel, or 
that of San Xavier del Bac near Tucson, 
are artistic, but others, like Christ 
Episcopal Church in Boonville, Mis- 
souri and First-Fifth Ward Chapel in 
Cedar City, Utah, are not. It is note- 
worthy that in many cases the inartistic 
churches are gothic, indicating the 
comparative manhandling of that style 
in most church building after the 
gothic period. But where, oh, where is 
Latrobe’s finely imaginative cathedral 
in Baltimore? Both artistically and ar- 
chitecturally it is worthy of more than 
mention in the appendix. 

Mr Broderick quotes approvingly 
from L’Art dEglise that the chance for 
modern religious architecture lies in a 
basic restarting. This restarting is in 
effect. All over the land church building 
today has gone modern. Some very 
good, some poor. Therefore this reviewer 
wishes that the author had put in more 
modern churches. He knows good ones, 
and the good architects, Belluschi, 
Schulte, Byrne, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and the Saarinens. Yet what a much 
greater impact his book would make if 
he had included photographs and dis- 
cussions of many of these new churches. 
He mentions some, but if we had been 
told why they are artistic — for some of 
them, like Breuer’s Saint John’s Abbey, 
at Collegeville, Minnesota, are not — 
we should have felt more firmly about 
modern architecture. As it is, some very 
fine ones have been left out, like Shan- 
ley’s impressive circular chapel for 
Mount Saviour Monastery at Elmira, 
Thiry’s Church of Christ the King in 
Seattle, Belluschi’s Church of Saint 
Thomas More at Portland, not to 
speak of the same architect’s circular 
chapel, now in process of construction, 
for Portsmouth Priory School in Rhode 
Island. The modern architect, while 
searching for order, desires to eliminate 


all irrelevant decoration. Here the good 
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American architect has been influenced 
by the original designs in modern Euro- 
pean churches — a new way with con- 
crete and brick, a new technique for 
bell towers, parabolic arches, altars set 
close to the congregation, and so forth. 

To mention matters like these, which 
immediately set off a modern church 
from the traditional type, is not to 
become highly intellectual and technical 
but to make valid and lasting distinc- 
tions. If Mr Broderick’s book had more 
often emphasized architectural quality 
it would, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
have been vastly more interesting. A 
vindication of taste in the spirit of 
Mediator Dei is needed so that we may 
see modern taste for what it is—a 
development of novel and compulsive 
ideas into new but not too extreme art- 
forms, which is what gives taste its 
perennial freshness and loveliness. 

A word about the photographs. They 
are very good, so the pity is that the 
subjects they reveal are not more excit- 
ing. Possibly through an oversight the 
nave of Saint John the Divine gets 
reproduced twice —as a frontispiece 
and in the text. It is not that good — 
the nave of Saint Vincent Ferrer, not 
illustrated, being every whit as good, 
because more original. 

James W. LANE 


A Letter 


Please forgive my delay in thanking 
you for the gracious and noble words 
which you have written about me in 
this charming book. I am living in a 
whirlwind of journeys, towns, people, 
concerts, aeroplanes, cars and trains. 
Every day on waking, I ask myself, like 
a romantic actor reviving from a 
swoon, ‘Where am I?’ 

Yet in this frenzy of movement I 
still possess a daily oasis of calm and 
quiet, devoted religiously to my prac- 
tice. When I take shelter in that, every- 
thing else remains outside, both public 
business and private. 

Few people suspect what the study 
of an instrument demands. The public 
watch the music-miracle in comfort, 
never dreaming of the ascesis and 
sacrifices which the musician must per- 
form in order to make himself capable 
of accomplishing it— as you yourself 
most properly declared in your pre- 
liminary note. 

Don’t you agree with me that there 
is in the world of art today a great 
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crisis which threatens the love of work, 
and that we musicians might set an 
example of morality in this field? It is 
impossible to feign mastery of an instru- 
ment, however skillful the impostor 
may be; and it is impossible to achieve 
mastery unless he who undertakes that 
adventure supplements the generous 
gift of the gods by the stern discipline 
of lifelong practice. 

A great number of creative artists 
in our time make a show of taking 
more trouble with their work than they 
do in reality. It is not hard to find 
painters of great repute who wield their 
brushes carelessly on the canvas, freak- 
ishly disfiguring the beauty of nature 
and the interest of life, because it would 
be more arduous and tiresome to really 
enter into what they paint; sculptors 
with comically ‘synthetic’? apparatus, 
for whom the creation of a statue is not, 
as that renaissance genius Michel An- 
gelo declared, patient perseverance in 
the task of removing every superfluity 
from the block of stone; poets who seek 
to astound us by stringing together on 
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paper disconnected words, because the 
creation of beautiful imagery demands 
the cares of gestation and the pains of 
childbirth; composers who hunt up 
parasitic dissonances with which they 
take all melody from music and turn 
it in to a grievous punishment of the 
ear — because even if God had touched 
their foreheads with His finger they 
slothfully refuse to seek originality 
through perseverance. All this is accom- 
panied, where betrayers of talent are 
concerned, by a lack of necessary 
strength to suffer in moral wholeness 
the discipline of work and to sacrifice 
in the holocaust of pure love of art 
those of their own members that cause 
them to stumble. 

But as for us pianists, violinists, 
’cellists, and guitarists —how many 
hours of pain and self-abnegation, how 
many weeks, months, and years do 
we spend polishing a single passage, 
burnishing it and bringing out its 
sparkle? And when we consider it ‘done 
to a turn,’ we spend the rest of our life 
persevering so that our fingers shall not 
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forget the lesson or get entangled again: 
in the brambly thicket of arpeggios, 
scales, trills, chords, accents, and grace 
notes! And if we climb from that region: 
of technique to the more spiritual sphere 
of interpretation, what anguish we ex- 
perience in trying to find the soul of a 
composition behind the inert notation,. 
and how many scruples and repentings 
we have before we dare to discover 
what does not lie hidden in the paper! 
You know all this much better than 

I do, my dear Gavoty, and if I am 
writing it down, it is just to encourage 
you to forgive me, if only because you 
will see that I belong to that small 
minority of artists that toil in good 
faith. Around these the world of the 
phenomenal vanishes, as happens to 
mystics when they give themselves to 
prayer. j 
Yours very sincerely, 

A. SEGOVIA! 


From SEGOVIA (Great Concert Artist} 
Series). Portraits by Roger Hauert. Text by 
Bernard Gavoty. Published by Rene Kise 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1955. 
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The root of Jesse hath budded forth: 


The star is risen out of Jacob: 


A virgin hath brought forth the Saviour 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E.. 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools. by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Jean-Jacques Duval, 320 Central Park West, New York 25, N. Y. 


T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Window designed by Joep Nicolas Wisconsin. 


Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Phil i - 
Richmond Hill, L. I., New York ‘ ; ore a ro) 


vania. 
The Right Reverend John J. M. Flynn, pastor 
Robert J. Reiley, architect STATUES 
] 
Executed in studio of Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York LIN aye 
FREDERICK L. LEUCHS, Inc. eerie 


58 West 15 Street New York 11 Algonquin 5-7260 Marywood Studios Manicomery OeareuUarmeer 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Saint Ephrem's Convent, Brooklyn, New York ¢ Paul C. Reilly, architect 


JEAN-JACQUES DUVAL 


ARTIST 
DESIGNER- CRAFTSMAN 


320 Contral Park West, ewer 25,N.Y. 
lu 


Chalice in 

sterling silver, 
green fire 
gold-plating, 
node of Cornelian 
encased with 
filigree 


Base symbolizes the Easter Vigil. The representations, in multi-cclcred 

enamel, are: Palm Sunday (Christ entering Jerusalem); White Thurs- 

day (Christ-Ichtus, Last Supper); Good Friday (Crucifixion); Easter 
(Resurrecticn) 


ADRIAN HAMERS Inc. 
18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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WILLET 


STAINED GLASS 
> LUDIOS 


ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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SUMMIT STUDIOS 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


conrad schmitt studios 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana 
Belli & Belli, A.I.A., architects 
Chicago, Illinois 


Faceted glass windows 
designed.by 
The Reyerend Anthony Lauck, C.S.C. 


1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin « EVergreen 3-2200 
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ik) banner of the Holy Family, Holy Family church, Kirkland, 


by Monica Hannasch. The banner can be removed from its 
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Mosaic for shrine on the Epistle side, Holy Family church, Kirkland, Washington. By Je 
Fitzgerald. The grey aggregate of the rock faced plaster walls provide a very plea 
background for the mosaic. The use of mosaic, rather than the more conventional sta 
has been surprisingly well received by the parishioners. 


